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RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 

Br GALLERY, with a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 

and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPED ip ¢ from 

Ten yas oe 2} will og on Saturday, the 28th of August. 
Admission, 1s. 


Catalogue, 6d. 
. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


RT-UNION OF GLASGOW.—The ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION OF PRIZE PAINTINGS, &c., 2 £0, be distri- 
puted, in December next, amongst the Subscribers of the present 
Year, WILL BE OPENED ON ON MONDAY, "AUGUST THE orn, at 
the “ y Gallery,” ian Hall, Piccadi illy, and remain open 
fal the end of the month. DMISSION FREE. Subscriptions will 
pe received, and Engravings delivered at the Galle 





ROBERT A. KEASTON, Ac’ retary. 
CHARLES J. ROME, Acting Bee Manager. 


RT-UNION OF GLASGOW. — LONDON 
BRANCH, 3, ALFRED PLACE, BEDFORD SQUARE, 
We. arecriptons received, and every Sago afforded on 
application to J. COLEY BROMFIELD, 
Hon. deeclery for London. 
" utiful Engra in Line of “The Pla und,” after 
7. we ee A., is being delivered on receipt of Sateeriptiiat ; 


PMNcH AM TRIENNIAL MUSICAL 
yest As. oo OF cath bes Blt Rie 
ee RB 1, 2, anv 3, — LE. 
maoowta itt ES, containing alars as h the Performances. 
Prices of Admi ission to Strangers’ Committee, Days of 
allot for e pearly & of choice ‘and of Places, 








rrang’ ts, ings, &c. &e., now ready, 
ATATIS on application to Mr. HENRY HOWE 
Commitee, Bennett's = ham, who w 
. other information d 


Rai 
and may be had 
Secretary to the 
also afford any 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
Lessee, Mr. E. T. SMITH. 
R. ¥. T. SMITH has the honour of ‘of announcing 


to the Public that a ae on 
James. *\NDERSON, will APPEAR for a a NIGHTS 0: ONLY 


ior to his Departure for the Unirep Srates, Catironnia, NEw 
ouempia, Frasen’s River, the pope Istanps, and AusTRA- 
aay Corontes) upon the Boards of “Old Drury,” arhich he has so 
ee pod ih grote and timagh es Manager &n and 1 Aeto 
The Plays selected for 


this ir actor’s Verewe Nights are 
INGOMAR, THE LADY OF CBETH. ese 


be rted by thi Sree ae vailable talent 
Dramas su e a le 
DTiieropsle Gk Fre Provinces. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 23, will be the First of the Farewell Nights. 





ABBOTSFORD WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
Published at Sixteen Guineas. 


SECOND- HAND COPY of SIR WALTER 


SCOTT'S . SPLENDID ABBOTSFORD ale oy of the 
WAVERLEY XovELS Perfectly clean and equal to 


Charm- 

yols. imp. 8yo. cloth, gilt, lv/. 10s. ovary scarce: 

cual 83 Ser Seen Bet ham, publishes on 

the Ist of each month a catalogne or t of Standard Second- 
op dm the same (post free) 





Qe ae PICTURES BY LIVING 
ARTISTS for SALE, at = moderate prices, at MORBY'S 


63, Bi te Street W 
ee moe! 8 Frith, R.A., Ri le, Ladell, ‘Geavis Lewis, 
jemann Sidney Maney Rerey. @. Onle, Cole, 


x Haves, Sharer, Hendersoy, Halle sa ohn 

mn orior, ows, malter ie- 

a ove W 
Winans, 


Soper, Shalders, “A. 
Williams, I ingen en, cote Ha en 


Rates, Fuller, Hankes, Watts. 
glasses, and Frames. Repairing and re-; 

NAPSACKS for TOURISTS. 18s. 6d.—The 
Bie near HOt tt Se ana Sette aad 
‘baths, air-beds, cushions, &c. 

Post Office Orders payable to EDMISTON & SON, 69, Strand. 


IRMINGHAM, HEREFORD, AND LEEDS 
MUSIC FESTIVAL.—Handel Messiah, 3 
Egypt, 2s.; Haydn’s tie Creation 
3.3 Stabat Mater ( ; Mount of Olives (B fiat 
th oeitingh s A Ay vein C, 28 E *iaedere eens e en, Os 14a 
Eyeeimen n Sedioon beans oh twenty-one Works, quatre 
HAMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE. Re-edited by the great CAERNY. 185th Edition. 4s. 
“We are inf frequently 500 vB cent weekly ; 








formed that the sale is 

and, like Aaron's , that it has devoured all inferi -q. 

No one, therefore ss under any doubt as to which is the best.” 
—The Bookseller, June %. 


HAMILTON’S DICTIONARY OF 3500 MUSICAL 
‘TERMS. 54th Edition. 1s. 


CLARKE’S CATECHISM. 51st Edition. 1s, 
London: Robert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, W. 





NEW UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
In Post 8vo. Second Edition, price 7s. 6d. 
HE WORLD IN WHICH I LIVE, AND MY 
PLACE IN IT. A Universal History from the the Creation to the 
= hos Fone. me hee 8.A. Edited by Rev. J. H. 
wu ith Copious In: aes bela in itse itself a resumé of History ancient 


London : Wertheim, Macintosh, & rant, Beseencntee Row, and 
23, Holles Street, Cavendish Square 





This day is published in 8yo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 
LE IN ITALY AND FRANCE IN THE 
OLDEN TIME. By JOHN CAMPBELL COLQUHOUN. 
London : bebe oy ot coe eres 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF GREYSON’S LETTERS, 
EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH.” 
Just published, in crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


| Oo 
ELECTIONS from the CORRESPONDENCE | 


of R. E. GREYSON, Esq. ee oe the Author of “The 
Eclipse of Faith.” New and cheaper Edition, complete in One 
Volume. 

“These are the letters of a 
So ished man, 
deeply impressed with the neces- 
sity of meeting distinctly and | place 
firmly on intellectual grounds | very striking in these letters.” 
the infidelity of educated socicty. | Guardian. 


London: Longman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


.+ The 
aptitude, a truthfulness of state- 


ings, which are often 





MR. TATE ON THE NATURAL HISTORY OF FAMILIAR 
THINGS. 


Now ready, in 18mo. with 121 Woodcuts, price 1s. sewed, 
HE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER ; or, the Science 


of Familiar Things: In which the Princi les of Natural and 
Experimental Philoso) oy a any ae from the 
Properties and Uses o1 miliar Part ‘HE NATURAL 
History o¥ FAMILIAR Remnnen Rey re Tau: containing 
a familiar eos of oe Structure and Classification of 
Animals. a of Kneller Pec gory College ; 
~—— of various other l and Scientific 
School-Books. 


Vol. I. competeing, the Chemistry, the ig pare and the Physics 
of Familiar Things, 3s. 6d. cloth ; or 3 Parts, ls. each. 


London: Longman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 








THE THIRTEENTH EDITION OF MRS. MARCET’S “ CONVER- 
SATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPIIY.” 
Now ready, in fep. 8yo with 3 Plates, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


ONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY: In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly 
explained, and ee to the comprehension of Young Persons. 
By JANE MARC ‘T, Author of “Conversations on Political 
Economy” (7s. hy ), on “ Chemistry ” (2 vols. ter” on “Vegetable 
one " (9s.), and on “ Land and a. 5s. 6d.) The 
Thirteenth ition, thoroughly revised and im; 
Tn this edition of‘ Conversations MF 
on Na P phy ” it has 
been thought desirable to intro- loesphy. The t object has 
duce, from the Author’ 3“ Conver- to make this work as com- 
sations on Chem those b> in itself as circumstances 
oe reference to Heat and | will admit of. ys text os 


= These subjects belong 
1 Bite throughout and = much 


properis the science of Natura! 
ginaty ‘fs and if they did not 
origi form of the | onthe weet ot of Electrieit 
this portion ma 
altogether new. 


Author’s work on that oy it 
is to be attributed to the fact of 
the “ Conversations on ee 


London: Longman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


ne ig published 
before those on Natural Phi- 





nat 
0 be 





CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE. 
Seventeenth Edition, imperial 8vo. cloth, with portrait, 12s. 


‘<e 
A COMPLETE CONCORDANCE TO THE 
HOLY SCRIPTURES OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTA- 
MENT; or, a Dictionary and Alphabetical Index to the Bible, to 
which is added, a rine seer gh ie the books called Apocrypha. New 
edition carefully sexieed oe ae Holy Scriptures. To 
which original ite ‘of the Au 


London: ‘Willian Tegg & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 





18mo. half-bound, illustrated, 6d. free by post. 

EGG@’S FIRST BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY FOR 
ap ated Bag gee for ney’ use of Families and Schools ; 
ining lessor the ’ graphy, an 

Statistics adapted for the Young of both sexes. 
Uniform with the above. 
TEGG’S FIRST BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 6d. 
TEGG'S SECOND BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 6d. 
London: William Tegg & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 








Fourth Edition, 18mo. cloth, 1s. free by post. 


Guy's JUVENILE LETTER-WRITER ; bein 
Model Letters for the Use of Schools and — ‘intend 
to assist Children and Youth in their First Attempts 


re is a neatness, an | 
ment in wpeakins of common- | 





HE FINANCIAL REFORMER, for AUGUST, 


No. I1., contains :—Political Quacks—The Social 


‘in, 
pony and the New Min 
eke Soldiers—Military 
Press and the Paper Duty—' 


—Usurpation of Crown 
nditure and the Nation: Ppebe 

e Indian Reform Bill, &c. &c. 

e Threepence ; or, free by post to any part of the kingdom, 
no ‘Shillings per annum. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; P. 8. King, 3, 
Street, Westminster; Mann Nesaeros. 
H. Greenwood, 32, Castle Street. And 
agents in the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 

Published for the Financial Reform Association, 6 York Buildi 
ae Street, Liverpool, where letters and communications should 


39, C Shi ill. . epee 
ornnL vi : 
all Booksellers and News- 





Nearly ready, 


AE HANDBOOK TO THE ABBEY CHURCH 
8. MARY, SHERBORNE, (to be re opened August 18). 
By the k er ‘EDWARD HARSTON, M.A., Vicar of Sherborne. 


London : John Henry & James Parker, 377, Strand. 





Nearly ready, 


[HE POWER OF THE PRIESTHOOD IN 


ABSOLUTION, anda FEW REMARKS ON CONFESSION ; 
with an Appendix, containing quotations from the most eminent 
English Divines. By WILLIAM COOKE, M.A., Vicar of Gazeley 
with Kentford, Suffolk 


Oxford and omdon: John Henry & James Parker. 





Nearly ready, 


HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 
RAYER, AND OTHER AUTHORIZED BOOKS, from the 
sagmatons and an Attempt to —_ how the Rubrics, Canons, 
and Customs of the Church haye been u ood and observed from 
the gre ne time: —— an Account of the State of ae in ty ahs 
rom 660. By the Rev. ee. a 3 ms * 
yer Bape of Pa A History of the Cor N 


Oxford and London: John Henry & ames Parker. 








In the Press, 
MIGNONETTE : A SKETCH. By the Author 


of “ The Curate of Holy Cross. 
London: John Henry & James Parker, 7, Strand. 





UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
In a few days, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
K* AMINATION PAPERS AND DIVISION 
LISTS, &c., for the Examination held in June, 1858, under the 


Statute “ De Examinatione Candidatorum qui non sunt ‘de corpore 
Universitatis.” 


Oxford: Printed for the Delegates at the University Press, and 
sold by Messrs. J. H. & J. Parker, Oxford, and 377, Strand, London. 





Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LONG VACATION IN CONTINENTAL 


PICTURE GALLERIES. By T. W. JEX BLAKE, M.A., 
One of the Masters of Rugby School. 


London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





This day is published, post 8yo. Jit pp. with Eight Coloured Plates, 
price 18s. 
"THE AQUARIAN NATURALIST. A Manual 


for the Sea-side. By Professor T. RYMER JONES, F.R.S. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 





This day is published, post 8vo. price 3s. 64. 


UMBLE CREATURES—the EARTHWORM 

and the COMMON ‘anda ag EF In Eight Letters. By 

JAS. SAMUELSON, assisted by J. B. HICKS, M.D., London, F.L.S. 
With Microscopic Tilustrations by the Authors. 


John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 





Correspondence. By JOSEPH GUY, Jun., of Magdalen ‘Hall? POutord. 
London: William Tegg & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 





ALEXANDER FINDLAY’S, F.R.G.S., POPULAR 
ATLASES. 
Greatly reduced. 

A COMPARATIVE ATLAS OF ANCIENT 
AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 54 Maps, coloured ; showing the 
various Divisions of the World, as "agg to a Ancients, and their 
Corres ope Sites and Boundaries in mm Countries: derived 


from Authentic Sources. W ith an Index “g bag parts. By 
ALEXANDER G. FINDLAY, F.R.G.S. Royal 4to. 


A MODERN ATLAS, forming a pote Com- 
ndium of Physical and err , in 32 Maps, coloured, the Extent, 
eee. & nd Pi ments of every Count: 
e known —— sntaining the latest Discoveries. With a 
copious Index. veal Be 9s. 
A CLASSICAL ATLAS, to illustrate ANCIENT 
0G 


in 25 Ma) sey er ny: ring the various 
as known to ients. With a copious 
x to the Ancient ‘and Modern Names. Royal 8vo. 


A JUNIOR ATLAS OF tig aol GEO. 
GReeey, comes Egy So ge Samim om us Index, 
A JUNIOR ATLAS OF MODERN GEO- 

; 7 ir re, coleuret i a copious Index, 


London: William Tegg & Co., 85, psa Saliied Cheapside. 





[RSH RECORDS : a Repertory of the Enrol- 


ments on the Yipee Rolls of Chancery in Ireland, commenes 
with the Reign of eo the First, 1603 to 1699. Edited by 
the late I. C. ERCK, si Two Parts, royal 8y ‘0. 30s. 


W. B. Kelly, 8, Grafton Street, Dublin. 





Ready, post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 10d. 
(CHEMISTRY OF AGRICULTURE, including 


mposition a and Adulteration of Manures. By 
PROFESSOR CAMERON, M 


“ No youn ieulturist see Tead it without bene and those 
epecahy = & ave started a laboratory and begun to think and 
work for hemsely es, will find it a valuable addition to their agricul- 
tural library.”—Atheneum, July 3. 


Dublin: W. B. Kelly, 8, Grafton Street. London: Simpkin & Co. 





This day is published, price 1s. 
DESCRIPTIVE BOTANY : Or, The Art of 


Describing Plants Correctly in Scientific Lan; for Self- 
Instruction and the Use of Schools. By PROFESSOR LINDLEY, 


F.R.S 
Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
leasure in 


KENT & CO. have great | 
ge 


Sees re. NEw WOLUME OF FORMS BY PR: 
fessor Boston te publ 3 W, early in September. © kditions ot 
5s. and 1s., will be issued simultaneously. 


London: 96, Fleet Street, and 51 & 52, Paternoster Row. 
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THE EXCELSIOR LIBRARY. 
—o— 
No.1. Fourth Thousand. Price 1s. paper covers; 2s. cloth. 


[HE BIBLE: WHAT IS IT! WHENCE 
70. WHOM CAME IT? HOW SHOULD WE TREAT IT. By 
A.J. MORRIS. 


“Tue Excersion Lisrary.—lIts first publication is a very exce]lent 

one. The erage gn upon vonage Canon of wed Bible. Dass ot HE ay 
e ite subjects. amongst them, those of Inspira’ 

Suleman ue *'* ‘Ttis not So imagines fronton on the w'tale 
better Sdnpted fo A ieee Clear in style, candid ia th 
statement of difficul d direct in the ar ti is just the ki ad 
of book which ae likely to please readers whose wish is to obtain a 
general view of subject discussed. To those who have the leisure 
and the means te will pons as an incentive to further study.”— 
Atheneum. 





No.2. Fifth Thousand. Price 2s. paper covers ; 3s. cloth. 


[iene rno cia TO ENGLISH LITERA- 
_IURE, FROM CHAUCER TO TENNYSON. By HENRY 


“The Lectures of Mr. Reed, however, may stand upon their own 

merits. They are the productions of a refined an gentle wees 

The chief interest of his work consists, however, in the fae 
that itis an independent American view of English Literature 
Atheneum. 

“This is written in a bam | spirit. The author displays a ripe 
scholarship, a wide and np p oe with English Li — 
ture altogether unusual, a power bt, and a mre of fresh 
poe criticism as remarkable as ther are delightful.’ ee 
Guardian. 





No.3. Second Thousand. Price ls. 6d. paper covers ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 


r[HET TWO STUDENTS, GUIDO and JULIUS; 

or the True Consecration of the apg nO = ith inate peer By 
FREDE RICK AUG. D. THOLUCK, D.T Divinity in 
pe any: of Halle. ‘Translated sag a seventh G 


«< We have thus endeavoured to notice a book of more than ordinary 
ability and interest. And most sincerely would we advise the reader 
to —— the volume for himself, that he may have the pleasure and 
profit of a We would suggest also ere read- 
ing of the book will not suffice—it calls for Fences oe for careful 
ew = The po en man of profound and varied learning—is tho- 

'y versed in metaphysies—the ancient, the a and the 
m mm; and into those of oe the Oriental and 
schools he has ph ply. In the work before us, ho frequently 
makes allusions 2 objects ay much out of the range of ordin: 
literature, an: ws from them illustrations felicitous. 
Though the work $45 not large. a contains more solid and —— 
matter than many similar an ecblications four times its size.” —British 
ana Foreign Evangelical Review, October, 1856. 





No.4, Fourth Thousand. Sewed, 2s.; cloth, 3s. 


ECTURES ON ENGLISH. ogee AND 
TRAGIC POETRY, By 
HENRY REED. 


« The subject [2 Soon ie Cort, 
which is illustrated b; "8 rical 
* Chronicle Plays,’ as they are styled, there is comprehended the stony 
of three eventful centuries—the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth, 
broken, indeed, by some considerable intery: ime. I will en- 
p ypoeesh in these Lectures, partially to notice those intervals, and 

mg to extend my subject a more remote antiquity by 

ing the tragedy of Lear as illustrative of the ged 
times, and beline oe e Roman and Saxon 
periods.’ *—Author’s Introductory Lectw 





of Modern ws. 
dramas. In hi 





No.5. Second Thousand. Sewed, 3s.; cloth, 4s. 
LECTURES ON aHE BRITISH POETS. By 
“ * Reed’s Poets will, — re 


is the kind of book we 
readers in our aan 


te e an nan circulation. It 
ld like po iven as a prize to the best 

i. ace in the reach of all boys 
big enough to to woderstand e Fa meaning.’’—Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 

“Surely the of this Lecturer must 
listened arrectis auribus to catch every pregnant syllable as me 
descanted so learnedly, so pprog oereg f +80 docurately, and yet so 
full of poetic enthusiasm, England and heir poems.” 
—Christian Times. 

“ It is not often, even in this book-making age, that we meet with 
so much good wi writi ing, refined taste, intellectual vigour, and whole- 
some it as are d in these Lectures.’ ’—British Banner. 











No.6. Price ls. paper covers ; cloth, 2¢. 


GERISTIANITY IN THE BUSINESS OF 
2. Four Lectures by Rev. HUGH STOWELL, M.A., Rev. 
q. B. OWEN, M.A, Rev. WIN BROWN, B.A., Rey. LUKE 


London : John F. Shaw, 48, Paternoster Row, 
and 27, Southampton Row. 





Just published, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, free by post. 


A NEW DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS 

from the Greek, Latin, and Modern , translated into 
English, and d with , Historical, 
Poetical, and Anecdotical, with od extensive Index, referring to 
every important word. By the Sigal “The Newspaper and 
General er’s Pock HE ay ” 

“ The adventages, of books of 
acknowledged, that it would be 
mend the present work By tes dw 
one who takes a share in 





reference are now so weaveresl 
perfluous to. fn tela to reco: 
gp its peculiar merits. Brexy 
dips however curso- 
newspa) paper oF other Sublication. will ev now 
e advan access to the ‘ New Dicti 
of of Quotations. The complete and voluminous Index 
hances the tte od of ae a aid of 
readily foun where. two or three words of a 
quota’ jon have been caught by the ear, or Teuain pen the nea memory.” 


London ; Joun F. Saaw, 27, Southampton Row, 
and 48, Paternoster Row. 





CHEAP BOOKS, 


SUITABLE FOR RAILWAY READING. 








BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


—e— 


BALLADS : 
THE SNoB PAPERS 4 - 


THE TREMENDOUS pci bienntins OF Risin 
GAHAGAN y j 3 ® 


Tue Fata Boots hati sDtary .. 


THE YELLOWPLUSH MeEMorIRS :—JEAMES’S 
Diary ‘ . ‘. ° 


SKETCHES AND TRAVELS IN esiusien eae 


Novets spy Eminent Hanps :—CHARAC- 
TER SKETCHES : . ee? 


Memorrs oF Barry Lyndon . ‘ 


A LEGEND OF THE RHINE—REBECCA AND 
RoWENA : 


A Littte DINNER AT —" >on 
Beprorp Row Consprracy . ‘ 


THE FirzBoopLE PApERS—MEnN’s WIVES 
A SHABBY GENTEEL STORY : eggs 


Tue History oF SAMUEL TITMARSH AND 
THE GREAT Hoccarty DIAMOND. 





BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
—~— 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL IN PROSE Z 0 
THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH . - 0 
THE CHIMES . F r 5 ‘ 0 
Tue Srory or LirrtE DomBEY . = te 0 
THE Poor TRAVELLER ; 

Hotty-Tree Inn ; 


Boots AT THE 
AND Mrs. Game. 1 0 


*,* The above are specially printed for Mr. Dickens's 
Readings. 





BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
—p~— 

Tue Story oF A FEATHER 
Puncn’s LeETrerRs TO His Son - 


THe Lesson oF Lire—TuHE Lives oF 
Brown, JONES, AND ROBINSON A 


SKETCHES OF THE ENGLISH “ 





BY G. A. A’BECKETT. 
—~>— 
Tue Comic BLACKSTONE . 3 


THE QUIZZIOLOGY OF THE DRAMA, 





BY MARK LEMON. 
—~>—- 
THE ENCHANTED Dow . 
THE Herr OF APPLEBITE . i 
Berry Morrison’s Pocxer Boox . 





BY ALBERT SMITH. 


—o— 
Tue EneuisH Hore, Nuisance 





Brappury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street. 





ce - 


Library of Old Authors, 


Handsomely printed in FPoolscap 8vo. cloth ; 
each Author sold separately. 


CRASHAW'S POETICAL 


WORKS. Now first completely edited by W.B. TURNBULL. 5s. 


LA MORT D’ARTHUR. The most noble 


History of Arthur, and the Heroic Deeds 
the Round Table. From the Black-Letter Edition ohne of 


t of Caxton’s of 1485, with Ti Iustra‘ pte 
troduction by THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., Membre ae tes and 


tut de France, 
HOMER'S BATRACHOMYOMACHIA 
HYMNS and EPIGRAMS.—HESIOD’S WORKS and Days” 
oe otra and LEANDER.—JUVENAL’S FIFTH SA- 


GEORGE - With Introdue- 
ae — _ v. RICHARD HOOPER. Fronti ispiece 


MOP Lie ie eon ee ee 


ited vith 
the Rev. ae HOOPER. 2vols. Portrait and Frontis 


piece, 1 


CHAPMAN'S HOMER'S ODYSSEY, 


Edited by the Rey. RICHARD HOOPER. 
piece, 122) 2 vols. Frontis- 


The DRAMATIC | WORKS of JOHN 


TT. 4 vols. 1. 
os “y" ice sane “ore te Vols. post 8yo. 1/. 10s. 


The DRAMATIC WORKS of JOHN 


ae He ge a Now first collected. Edited by F. w, 


"2 aap emenalgeinige giao. a 
The MISCELLANIES of JOHN 


AUBREY oy 8. Fourth yasth Battie 
Index, Po » ak m, With some additions, and an 


GEORGE WITHER'S HALLELUJAE ; 


= Britain’s Second Remem! and Penitentia} 


Remembrancer, in Praiseful 
Spiritual Songs and Moral Odes. With In’ 
by by EDWARD FARR Portrait. th Introduction 


Hitherto this in 0 ie 
Larne by oo oy heen g 
. ari few copies of the 


riginal 
hee been taken cost toa y-one guineas. — 


GEORGE WITHER'S HYMNS and 

INGS of the CH a, + ith Introduction, by 

EDWARD FARR. ring ‘the M Notes, composed by 
Orlando Gibbons. With Portrait after Hole. 5s. 


The WORKS in in PROSE AND VERSE 
with Life and Notes, by F. P RIMBAULT. Pornateney rated 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THE REV. 


ROBERT SOUTHWELL. Now first completely edited by W. 


B. TURNBULL, 4s. 
IED OF JOHN ATIC A first LOE C 
by 3.0. HALLIWELL. 3 vols Iie” eases 
“ The edition aie! well ee ees 
i the annotations oe uimerous or exe 
irae upon a 


ple explanat 
Mr. Pevalliwell hi had done no ri than eclioct these mat. 
have conferred a boon upon all lovers of our  shase pla he wr ri reald 


THE VISION AND CREED OF PIERS 


PLOUGHMAN. Edited b ae WRI N 
are revised, with to the Ni Seaieanh Gianey euany. 
vo 


et ee Bier eae ‘is 
er: ot the neh one of the most precious and 


be 
r eailrey 


INCREASE MATHER’S 


COLONISATION, “With, ee Terehee by GRORGE 
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NEW VOLUMES OF THE BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 
Completion of Mr. Long's edition of “ The Orations of Cicero.” 
In 8yo. price 18s. cloth, Vol. IV. (completing the Orations). 


HE ORATIONS OF CICERO; with a Com- 
&. By GEORGE LONG , Eeq., M.A., Classical 
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Also, 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 
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edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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ped to prevent errors, every copy has its number and the author's 
ignature. 
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A DICTIONARY OF THE SPANISH AND 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES, originally etl by NEUMA 
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AN ABRIDGEMENT OF NEUMAN AND BARETTI’S 
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NEW WORKS. 
NOVELS and NOVELISTS, from ELIZA- 


BETH to VICTORIA. By J. C.JEAFFRESON. 2 vols. with 
Portraits. (On Thursday next.) 


“This is a work not merely of great industry and care in its com- 
pilation, but of singular judgment and acutencss in its critical re- 
marks, as any one will be able to judge for themselves by reading the 
sketches of our three great humourists, Fielding, Sterne, and 
Thackeray. It is exceedingly interesting, and forms a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of the day.” —Chronicle. 

. n’s book is a good bock.”—Athenewm. 

“ Mr. Jeaffreson, in producing this work, has done good service to 
the literature of this country. yin a key to a thar Aw. a of 
English li t itis 
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or, NOTES of TRAVEL in SOUTH-WESTERN NORWAY in 
the SUMMERS of 1856-7 ; log Glances at the Legendary Lore of 
that District. By the REV. F. METCALF BE, Mt A., Fellow of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, Author of “The Oxonian in Norw ay,” 
&c. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 2s. 

“This new book is as lively as its predecessor, its matteris as good, 
or better. The intermixture of legends and traditions with the notes 
of travel adds to the real value of the work, and of course strengthens 
its claim on a public that desires to be am Examiner, 


MEMOIRS OF RACHEL. 2 vols. post 


8vo. with fine Portrait, 21s. bound. 
“ A book sure to attract attention, and well meriting it.” — Globe. 


CARDINAL WISEMAN’S RECOILEC- 
TIONS OF THE LAST FOUR POPES. €vo. with Pc rtraits, 


“In this volume Cardinal Wiseman relates hisexperiences of Rone 
and her rulers in a pleasant genial style.”—Literary Gazette. 


THE COUNTESS of BONNEVAL: Her 
LIFE and LETTERS. By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


rs The whole work forma sone of those touching stories which create 
a lastin, 


ve of SEV YEARS’ TRAVELS in SI BERIA, 
roNGorTA, the KATRUTS fp CHINESE TARTARY, 
and CENTRAL ASIA ae WITLAM ATKINSON. One 
large vol. royal 8vo, embellished with Fifty Illustrations, in- 
cluding numerous wo ae -coloured Plates, from Drawings by 
the Author, anda Map. 2/. elegantly bound. 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT 


WOMEN. By the Author of “ John Halifax.” 10s. 6d. 


“ These thoughts are good and ee: They are thoughts we 
would wish women to think.” —Athenew 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. Third 


Edition. 10s. 6d. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 
FRAMLEIGH HALL. 3 vols. 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN TRUMPETER. 


By G. W. THORNBURY. 3vols. (Just ready.) 


RUMOUR. By the Author of “Charles 


—. &c. Inscribed to the Manrcwiongss of Hastines. 


“ A very clever, musical, and artistic novel.”—D. U. Mag. 

“This is another of those brilliant avorks, for which this Suthor has 
= been celebrated. The love of music is inherent in the author’s 

Real feel: fires his words with eloquence, and clothes his 

thoughts with beauty. Ina former work the reader was charmed 
wi rtraiture of Sia eee Mendelssohn—here he will find one, 
not inferior, of the immortal Beethoven.” —Sun 
“ One of the most. puanaink and spirited, a as it is copately: one of the 
most extraordinary, romances of the day.”"—Chron 


THE REIGNING BEAUTY. By LADY 


CHATTERTON. 3 vols. 


* A beautiful story of a woman’s love. There is a fine bap mo 
colouring in Lady Chatterton’s characters which gives to her ficti 
Seemaians ikeise tue cael id variety.”—John Bull. 


THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS. By 
JOHN EDMUND READE. 3 yols. 
“The best of the new novels. Mr. Reade’s sto: 
discussion upon literature and society, many a poi 
cism, and many a thought well expressed.” —Ezam aa 


THE POOR RELATION. By MISS PAR- 


DOE. 3 vols. 
“ The very best novel Miss Pardoe has written.” —Messenger. 


HECKINGTON. By MRS. GORE. 3vols. 


Ret prize to readers - search of a clever novel. The 


on much 
f true criti- 





is charming.” —Atheneum. 
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NEW MILITARY NOVEL. RAILWAY LIBRARY. 
Price 1s, 6d. boards, 


HE RIFLEMAN ‘ i 
T PERCY BLAKE. By HR. ead ne SATU RES OF 


The author of this work has laid his scenes in Holla 
sula, and India, but he has not confined the interest of” boca 
great events alone, but has introduced many narratives of indiy ide 2 
adventures, serious and comic, all of which are develo; with 
rare power ‘and pare " con we which h must ory “The Rifleman” ta be 
as pop a fo! Roman > 
or any of Charles Lever’s Siihary to Sto pie 


London: George Routledg auiai gdon Street. 
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SAM SLICK THE CLOCKMAKER.—NEW EDITION, 
In feap. price 2s, illustrated boards, 


(THE CLOCKMAKER. By SAM SLICK. The 
Three Series complete in One Volume. 

“<«The Clockmaker’ is always welcome, his illustrati 
apt, homely, and quaint—his yee: so odd, out ~of-the-w arian 


enuwine,’ his sketches of manners so vigorous and lif 
we read on and laugh.” —Atheneum. sit ife-like, that 


London: George Routledge & Co., Farringdon Strect. 











Price 1s. 6d. boards. 


IFE IN A STEAMER ; Or, The Letier Bag, 
By SAM SLICK 


“Written in the style of Hood’s ‘Up the Rhine,’ and is w 
rseevang A of ee most a books published. It is pao 
flowing a gen ther it is the letter of John 
Skinner (ute er) to ‘Mary nie or the — Oe the deserip- 
— of t sec Lge a hievous boy on his 
fellow paseetiaers, s are eq amus ani no one can 
book without being convulsed with sing. an diets 


London: George Ro :t'e lige & Cc., Farringd( n Street. 





Price 1-. 6d. fancy boards, 
rPoucH YARNS. By the OLD SAILOR. 


“The Old Sailor, in the rough vigour of his descripti ions, reminds 
us more forcibly of Micuarx Scort, the author of ‘Tom Cringle's 
Tog,’ than any naval officer who has published since that time.”— 


London: Geo. Routledge & Co., Farringdon Street. 








Price 1s, boards, 
LAY. AND LAWYERS. A Sketch Book of 


‘al Bi phy, Gossip, and Anecdote. By ARCHER POL- 
SON, inne J 


In this volnme will be found amusing articles on the Early 
Struggles of Eminent Lawyers, Legal Eccentricity, the Bar, the 
Bench, and the Woo sack, Taw, ers in Parliament, Legal Recrea- 
tions, the Li wyer, the Poet and the Lawyer, with amuse- 
ing anecdotes of — Mansfield, Kenyon, Thurlow, Eldon, Erskine, 


ig » ete., ete, 





London: George Routledge & Co., Farringdon Street. 





CHEAP EDITION OF THE MARVELS OF SCIENCE. 
In feap. boards, price 2s., or cloth 2s. 6d., 
(THE MARVELS OF SCIENCE. By S. W. 
FULLOM. The Eleventh Edition, with Illustrations. 

“Mr. Fullom’s reputation, as a man of. letters, is derived from his 
work entitled ‘The Marvels of Science and their Testimony to Holy 
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lementary Despatches and Memoranda 

SP ield-Marshal Arthur Duke of Welling- 
ton, K.G. India, 1797—1805. Edited by 
his Son the Duke of Wellington. 2 vols. 
(Qkurrey ) (Szconp Noricz.) 

Tue overthrow of Tippoo Sultan, the dis- 
rsion of his army, and the occupation of 
eringapatam, averted a great danger, 

but in its place arose a host of small 

ones. Almost all the petty rulers of 
the outlying provinces rose up in arms. 

They had been more than lukewarm in 

the assistance they gave Tippoo; they 

were most zealous in their endeavours to 
profit from his downfall, and appropriate 
portions of his territory. Bands of Tippoo’s 
troops were skulking and marauding at 

a respectful distance from the cantonments 

of the British army, ready to flock to 

the standard of any chieftain whose success 
held out reasonable hopes of plunder. The 

Mahrattas on the frontier were on the alert, 

burning with desire to aid the victors, 

and despoil the vanquished, no matter who 
the victor or vanquished might be. Colonel 

Wellesley had to repair and strengthen the 

fortifications of Seringapatam, which under 

the circumstances was his only basis of 
operations. He had to detach troops, artil- 
lery, and stores to various towns in which it 
was found expedient to establish garrisons, 
and he had to send flying columns of light 
troops to confront.and crush the insurgent 
leaders at Bultum and Bilghi. But his 
main strength was devoted to the pursuit 
and destruction of a person named Dhoon- 
diah Waugh, a desperate adventurer, whom 
the assault of Seringapatam had set free from 
the prison of that i and who, once at 
large, plundered the villages and collected a 
band which rapidly swelled to the propor- 
tions of an army. We need not, indeed we 
cannot, follow Colonel Wellesley through 
the shifts and windings of these protracted 
and tortuous campaigns; the “ Supplemen- 

- tary Despatches” furnish but scanty mate- 

rials for such a task. Of greater importance, 

because they have a distinct bearing upon 

oo which divide our own counsels, are 
olonel Wellesley’s opinions on various 

points of policy and strategy. Within the 
last few months, for instance, the questions 
of justice and mercy have been discussed 
with respect to late events in India. Colo- 
nel Wellesley had not to discuss, but to 
decide those questions, and this is his deci- 
sion in the case of a certain Polygar, who 
had repeatedly, disturbed the peace of the 
country :— 

“The repetition of the crime of rebellion, of 
which he has been guilty, renders it necessary 

t the most rigorous measures should be 
adopted against him and his adherents. I there- 
fore request that he and all those taken in arms 
with him may be punished with death. Lenity 
towards them would have the most cruel effects, 
by encouraging others to take arms, and again to 
plunder and ravage the country, and murder its 
inhabitants.” 

Persons guilty of rebellion should be put 
to death the moment they are taken. Colonel 
Wellesley held that it is better not to hang 
such prisoners at all, than to hang them a 
week or a fortnight after their capture. He 
writes to Colonel Stevenson, in reply to a 
question as to how certain prisoners are to 








be disposed of, “it is not our custom to 
inflict corporal punishment, and it is too 
late to hang them.” And again to Captain 
M‘Farlane :— 

‘‘T have received your letter of the 26th Octo- 
ber; the artillerymen and Lascars are arrived in 
my camp, and are at present in the Provost's 
guard. I am concerned that you should not have 
punished them on the spot.” 


On another occasion, when a native chief 
refused to submit, and when it was thought 
necessary to keep a large body of troops to 
watch him and his adherents, Colonel Wel- 
lesley demands the immediate return of the 
troops, for— 

“Tt is to be sure too ridiculous that Attam 
Goorkul is to be forced by means of troops sta- 
tioned at Pynaad to accept the mercy of Govern- 
ment, and that there should be a risk that he will 
not accept it if the troops are withdrawn. You 
may tell Mr. Spencer that it is ny opinion that if 
he will hang Attam Goorkul if hecan, and Ony 
Moota, and at all events all those criminals who 
are in the gaol at Calicut and who deserve it, or 
rather for whose crimes the law sentences death, he 
will not suffer any inconvenience from the removal 
of the troops into Canara.” 


The same sentiment is expressed in another 
letter to Colonel Fitzpatrick :— 


‘Tf the gentlemen of the Commission will only 
hang those who deserve it, and who are in their 
hands, instead of forcing upon them the pardon 
of Government by means of their troops, they 
will have no reason to apprehend anything from 
the necessary absence of the troops.” 


Colonel Wellesley recurs again and again 
to the necessity of extreme measures, for in 
his opinion the contest “is not so much for 
territory as for power.” He advocates the 
adoption of a decided line of martial policy 
with respect to the peasantry ; and he tells 
Colonel Montresor, “it is very desirable that 
wherever you find a village deserted you 
should burn it, and wherever a man is in 
arms he should be put to death.” There is, 
however, in many of these warrants to kill 
and destroy, a sternness of retribution, an 
unflinching adherence to the law of eye for 
eye, and tooth for tooth, which in our days 
would provoke opposition. As an instance 
of this spirit, we may quote the case of a 
certain aumildar, who was attached to one 
of the auxiliary native corps, and who cruelly 
ill-treated his subordinates. A few of the 
greatest sufferers combined in a scheme of 
vengeance, and contrived to decoy the aumil- 
dar out of the camp, to a place where he was 
captured by Dhoondiah’s cavalry. The secret, 
however, oozed out, and the culprits were 
arrested. The following is Colonel Welles- 
ley’s decision, as stated in a letter to Major 
Munro :— 

‘*T despatched orders to Mungush Rao last 
night to hang the commanding-officer of peons, 
the chiefs of the tappall and their myrmidons, 
guilty of delivering over to the enemy the aumil- 
dar of Soonda. To cut off noses and ears is the 
business of an aumildar, and I shall say nothing 
upon that subject.” 

We have hinted that in our days the 
justness of such an order would be doubted ; 
and we may even go so far as to say that its 
severity would provoke censure. e have 
all been reared in peace, and are but too apt 
to mistake our peaceful habits for a virtuous 
disposition. e have also been taught to 
consider punishment as a means of correction, 
to weigh extenuating circumstances, and to 
make a broad distinction between absolute 
and constructive crime. A soldier inured to 
the usages of war would not for an instant 
doubt the justness of the sentence pro- 





nounced by Colonel Wellesley. The laws of 
war award the punishment of death for the 
crime of treasonable correspondence with the 
enemy, and of this crime the persons con- 
demned by Colonel Wellesley were clearly 
guilty. 0 provocation they might have 
received could be pleaded in extenuation of 
their misdeed. 


We have said thus much to point out the 
only standard, by which in justice and reason 
the sentiments and actions of Colonel Welles- 
ley ought to be judged. The martial virtues 
which constituted his own greatness while 
they upheld that of his country, would not 
endear him to the Peace Society, but they, 
even more than his strategical eminence, will 
always command the respect of soldiers. 
Not that every opinion, every practice of the 
Duke should be quoted as an unanswerable 
authority, or upheld as a precedent to be 
blindly followed. No one ever could lay 
down rules of conduct which hold good at 
all times, in all places, and under all circum- 
stances. Nothing so absurd as a hero- 
worship which taboos all independent 
thought and action, which neutralises the 
blessing of a great man by the curse of his 
school, and which for one giant gives us a 
legion of apish pigmies. 

In contrast to Colonel Wellesley’s severity 
and in every way more likely to be ap- 
preciated by civilians, is his care for the 
safety of the country population in the 
districts occupied by his troops. His 
opinion of the natives has been recorded in 
a former article. It is most unfavourable 
but still he is ever ready to listen to their 
complaints, and to protect them in every 
case of real hardship. Thus he writes to 
Colonel Dalrymple to warn him against the 
practice of “ pressing the people of the 
country to act as coolies,” while an officer 
who pressed the bazaar people, is re- 
primanded for “the irregularity of this 
proceeding.” From a number of letters, all 
written on behalf of the rights of the natives, 
we select one to Colonel Harcourt on the 
conduct of a dubash in that officer’s service : 


“It is the common practice of this kind of 
people to commit all sorts of excesses, and to 
plunder the inhabitants of the country through 
which they may pass, in the name generally, and 
at all events under the authority of their master. 
The inhabitants complain to him, and as he does 
not understand their language, he is obliged to 
call for his dubash to interpret what they say ; 
and as the subject of their discourse is the out- 
rage of which the dubash himselfhas been guilty, 
it seldom happens that the officer in whose ser- 
vice he is obtains a knowledge of the circum- 
stances of which they wish to give him informa- 
tion. Thus the complaint is treated with 
indifference ; the relief sought for is not obtained, 
and the officer is supposed by the people to be a 
gainer by the acts committed under his autho- 
rity, for which upon a complaint to him they 
have received no redress. It is absolutely ne- 
cessary that the property of the inhabitants of the 
country should be protected, and I should be 
obliged to you if you will give such orders to your 
detachment and take such measures, from time to 
time, as will insure this object.” 

To fully appreciate the justice of these 
remarks, it should be recollected that 
the officers specially trained for Indian 
service are supposed to be able to communi- 
cate with the natives, but that the assistance 
of interpreters is absolutely necessary when- 
ever any portion of the royal army takes the 
field in an Indian campaign. In the present 
war the serious disadvantages which result 
from the employment of native interpreters 
have been obviated by the possibility of 
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aloing without them. The mutiny of the 
Indian regiments placed large numbers of 
officers of special Indian experience at the 
disposal of the Commander-in-Chief. 

In the wars against.Tippoo and Dhoon- 
diah the British forces were assisted by 
some of the native chiefs, just as in our own 
days our armies in India received valuable 
assistance from Holkar and Scindiah. Colo- 
nel Wellesley’s views on the services of his 
:auxiliaries and the manner in which they 
-ought to be rewarded cannot fail to be of 
interest :— 

“< Powerful states may do anything, and they are 
not probably bound by the rules which regulate 
ahbese transactions among individuals. But feeling 
«as { de, that we have derived most essential ad- 
wantages in the last contest from the assistance of 
the family of Parsheram Bhow; that if they had 
been as lukewarm or I may say as hostile in the 
cause as others, the result would probably not 
have been so successful as it has turned out, I 
cannot but think that we shall be bound to pro- 
cure for them some compensation.” 

Tt has frequently been thought, and in 
some instances the idea has been acted upon, 
that it matters little whether or not the 
general in command of an army is bodily 
and mentally able efficiently to discharge 
the important duties of his post. Cases in 
which at names and limited capacities 
have been selected for high command might 
without difficulty be quoted. In such cases 
it is generally asserted that a great name is 
the one thing needful, and that the other 
qualities desirable in a commanding general 
«can all be supplied by a judicious selec- 
tion of the staff. On such a question Colonel 
Wellesley’s opinion is of the greatest import- 
ance :— 

% is determined to send —— as Com- 
mander-in-chief, notwithstanding the entreaties 
«of his friends and the orders of his superiors. He 
dives so without fear of failure, although he knows 
his incapacity, as he says he sends with him a 
geod adjutant-general, and a good quarter-master 
general, and a good army. But-he is mistaken if 
he supposes that a good high-spirited army cin 
be kept in order by other means than by the 
abilities and firmness of the Commander-in-Chief. 
i don’t say that he won't succeed in his object, 
but things won’t be done in the manner they 
ought to be.” 

It was clearly Colonel Wellesley’s opinion 
that the general in command of an expedi- 
tion should to a very large extent be made 
responsible for its success or failure. But 
-on the other hand he holds that within 
certain limits the power of a commander 
should be absolute, and that even depart- 
ments not immediately under his control 
should be bound to obey the orders. he finds 
it necessary to give. His argument is that 
the officer in command of an expedition 
must be obeyed; whether or not he has a 
right to stretch his authority over such or 
such a department is a question for after 
consideration. 

“<The government have a right to require from 
‘these in whose hands they place the command of 
their troops the most prompt and ready execution 
of their orders, and of those measures which the 
public service may require, and an attention to 
economy in carrying these measures forward. 
But i beg to observe that if all the public 
means are not to be applied to the public service 
when necessary, if they can be kept back with 
impunity, and applied to private ends at the will 
of any individual, the responsibility attending 
delay and expense ought not to be laid upon the 
«commanding-officer of the troops.” 

In selecting from the various letters those 
«opinions on military matters which are most 
gaertinent to the circumstances of the present 





time, or which are still moot points between 
the army and their official superiors, we 
quote the following on the barrack question: 

‘¢Troops can be kept healthy in camp by clean- 
liness, shifting the ground occasionally, &c. 
&c; but nothing can keep them so if their 
barracks are unwholesome.” 


Equally applicable to our time is the opinion 
on Indian wars which ought to be carried on 
by “light and quick movements.” There is 
a deep practical sagacity in the advice given 
to Colonel Montresor, who is sent with a 
small force to take a fortified position held by 
a native chief. “I think it probable, from 
his having written, that he will not stand 
against the Europeans; but if he should 
stand, and you should not be able to carry 
the post, I recommend it to you to attack it 
the next day, and I have no doubt of your 
success even after a failure in the first 
attempt.” The adage of an old head on 
young shoulders finds an apt illustration in 
the Colonel and Commander, who, at 
thirty, is familiar not only with the 
practice, but also with the tricks of war, and 
who, even before he has seen a “jungly 
country,’ recommends strong flanking 
parties to an officer who has to operate in 
such a district. The expedient of flanking- 
parties was suggested by an _ instinctive 
caution, but the measure was ineffectual, 
and Colonel Wellesley finding it so, im- 
mediately hit upon another, to protect 
his troops on ther marches and counter- 
marches. 

‘The result of my observations, and considera- 
tions upon the mode of carrying on war in jungly 
countries is just this, that so long as the jungle is 
thick, and the enemy can conceal himself in it and 
from his concealment attack the troops, their 
followers and their baggage, the operations must 
be unsuccessful on our side. You propose, as a 
remedy, to move in small compact bodies in 
different directions, in order that the enemy 
might have no mark, might be in constant fear of 
falling in with some party, and might lose con- 
fidence. I agree in opinion with you that your 
remedy might answer for some purposes for a 
body of troops which could move without bag- 
gage or incumbrances of any kind. I only say 
some purposes, because that success would not be 
complete ; our troops cannot move to all parts 
of the jungle as the Nairs can, and it might 
always be expected that at some place or other 
our detachment would get into a scrape. But as 
we know that no troops can move without: bag- 
gage so as to answer every purpose for which an 
operation might be undertaken, and as that mode 
of carrying on the war will avowedly not answer 
when there is baggage, we must look for some 
system, the adoption of which will enable us to 
bring on in safety that necessary evil. I know of 
no mode of doing this, oe to deprive the 
enemy of his concealment by cutting away the 
lower part of the jungle to a considerable distance 
from the road. This, you say, is a work of time ; 
it is true it is so, but it must be recollected that 
the labour of every man turns. to account; that 
the operation, however long, must in the end be 
successful, and we shall not have to regret, after 
a great expense of blood and treasure, that the 
whole has been thrown away, and the same de- 
sultory operations are to be recommenced in the 
following season, as has been the case hitherto, 
and as will always be the case, until some such 
mode of carrying on the war with security to the 
followers is adopted.” 

We need make no apology for quoting 
this long and somewhat technical disquisi- 
tion; it illustrates in a striking manner the 
peculiar characteristics of the officer who 
was then in the process of hardening into 
the “Tron Duke.” The calm review of the 
whole question; the careful inspection of the 
opposite arguments; the hitting upon their 





weak point, and bearing down upon that po; 
with a dry, monotonous: and _ intipicenive 
argumentation ; the clear and somewhat 
laboured and circumstantial exposition of 
his own views: all these are as it were 
integral parts of the man, “ whose operations 
however long must in the end be successful,” 
The whole of the plan for that particular 
campaign, worked out step by step like g 
difficult problem, merits the attention eyen 
of non-military readers :— 


‘*T would assemble my troops at Cotaparamba, 
and begin by laying open the country back to 
Petticherry, lest when I should move on towards 
Montana, the enemy should take advantage of 
the close jungles between Cotaparamba and 
Petticherry, in order to interrupt my communica. 
tions with the latter, which must be secure before 
I can hope for success. After having done this | 
should push forward any advanced posts well 
strengthened in different directions. Under their 
cover strong working parties should be employed 
in clearing the jungle. When they should haye 
cleared forward to the distance of two or three 
miles, I would move the camp that distance, and 
remain in that new position till more road and 
country should have been cleared for me. By 
degrees I should get forward to the most advanced 
of my posts, and the result of my labours would be, 
that no Nair would venture into the country when 
I had deprived him of his advantage, viz., his 
concealment. But even if he should venture in 
my rear, tempted by the prospect of interrupting 
my communications and distressing me for pro- 
visions, he could not do so without my knovw- 
ledge, and a very small body of troops would 
answer to protect my convoys when the country 
will have been opened, and I should then be 
enabled to derive all the advantage of the disci- 
pline of my troops.” 


Then and then only would he commence 
the war on a more active scale, and scour the 
country by means of moveable columns of 
ae troops, and success must be certain, 
‘or— 


‘*Depend upon it that the success of military 
operations in India depends upon supplies. There 
is no difficulty in fighting and in finding the 
means of beating your enemy either without or 
with loss; but to gain your object you must feed, 
and you can feed only by communication with the 
sea, and you can secure that communication only 
by the operations which I have described.” 

The impolicy of dividing a force into small 
detachments, and of holding a number of 
posts, in a conquered but not yet pacified 
country, is glaringly exposed in a letter to 
Mr. Spencer :— 


‘* About one-half of the effective force in Malabar 
is scattered in small detachments, which have been 
made at the requisition of the civil power. As 
long as there are bodies of troops in certain 
situations, equal to giving assistance to these 
detachments, there was no immediate necessity 
for calling them in, although I always considered 
that each detachment. was at all times liable to be 
cut off; and that their safety depended upon the 
forbearance rather than the fears of the natives. 
I besides observed that these small detachments 
answered no end whatever of police, excepting 
tan in the places where they are stationed. 

o keep them out, therefore, when it became 
necessary, to weaken the. main posts upon which 
they have depended for assistance, would be 
igs ly dangerous. It is a measure for which I 
will not be responsible.” 

Strong posts in commanding positions, and 
strong moveable columns are what Colonel 
Wellesley considers most conducive to the 
tranquillity of a doubtful territory. But to 
insure success a third measure should be 
adopted :— 

‘‘My opinion regarding the propriety of dis- 
arming the inhabitants of Malabar is just this : 
that until they aré disarmed generally, not only 
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ny’s government cannot be said to exist 
ame oe no regular authority whatever 
exists. Society is in the worst of all possible 
states : it is not the will of the strongest which 
rules it, but it is that of the most daring and 
most violent ; in short, who will commit most 
crimes to obtain their ends. This being the case, 
the order of things in Malabar cannot be too 
soon changed ; and I know of no mode of changing 
them for the better, but that of disarming the 
lower orders of the people.” 

We do not pretend, indeed it would be 
impossible to discover new features in a 
character which for many years has been 
observed, commented upon, and criticised. 
We are content to let Colonel Wellesley 
speak for the Duke of Wellington. That 
Duke, it has been said, never had a friend. 
The “ Supplementary Despatches” show that 
he befriended many men, though it must be 
admitted that he did so from feelings of 
public and private justice only, and not 
from an easy pleasantness of disposition 
or an ebullition of convivial cordiality. 
To quote one example out of many, we 
mention his valorous defence of Major 
Close, with whom the Company dealt harshly 
in money matters. Colonel Wellesley sup- 

oses that the orders of the Court of 
Directors must have been framed under a 
misconception of the amount of the Major’s 
allowances: “If they were not, they are 
unjust and impolitic, and, like all similar 
orders, the execution of them ought to be 
suspended.” And he proceeds ‘to show why 
the Governor-General ought to interfere :— 
“Tt will tend to conciliate a man whose 
talents he must use in the execution of his 
measures.” It would also conciliate Lord 
Clive, and such ‘interference is “just and 
necessary.” ois the man on whose be- 
half Colonel Wellesley is so strongly inter- 
ested, and whom he has “ on former occasions 
mentioned to Mornington?” Not a com- 
panion, not a favourite, not a friend in the 
usual meaning of the term, for— 

‘Close has not spoken to me, nor have his 
friends. Indeed I have not had five words of con- 
versation with Close since I arrived at Madras.” 

The Duke’s epistolary style has been fre- 
quently commented upon. That it is gene- 
rally terse, to the point, and unmistakeable, 
is praise which has lost the merit of novelty. 
Our extracts however have shown that occa- 
sionally the letters are circumstantial, and 
almost diffuse. In this, as in all other 
respects, we must suppose that the measure 
was given by the practical requirements of 
the case. A few terse expressions will con- 
vey a refusal to am impertinent petitioner ; 
but he who would have i. orders well under- 
stood, must not shrink from appearing 
wordy in the exposition of his plans. The 
volumes before us contain a few specimens of 
letters written in what is considered the 
true Wellington style, and we quote them as 
contributions to “The Polite Military Cor- 
respondent”’—a work which is much needed, 
and to the publication of which we look for- 
ward with more than usual interest. 

Of a fraudulent Storekeeper. 

‘* Tell —— that I conceive it to be very incon- 
sistent with the principles of the Christian reli- 
gion to give people bad water, when he had notice 
of the probability that it would be so. You may 
likewise say that.a Gentile could not have done 
worse than give us a bottle of good rum by way of 
muster, and fill the casks with the worst I ever 


saw. I have written him a public letter upon the 
subject.” 


Warning toa Traitor. 
‘There isa fellow, by the mame of Mousa, at 


my certain knowledge. A hint might be given to | 
him that I am in the habit of: hanging those 
whom I find living under the protection of the 
Company and dealing treacherously towards their 
interests ; that I spare neither rank nor riches ; 
but that, on the contrary, I punish severely those 
who, by their example, create the evils for which 
the unfortunate people suffer.” 

To a pushing Cornet. 
‘* Mr. Wellesley has inclosed to me your letter, 
and thinking you were at Madras, he desired me to | 
deliver a message to you, of which however as you 
are absent, I wish to purport in this letter. 
When Lord Mornington was. here he recommended 
you to General Harris; the consequence of this 
recommendation has, I believe, been that you are 
appointed adjutant of a regiment of cavalry, 
whichfit is probable is all the general has had it in 
his power to do for you. Lord Mornington sup- 
—s that when a person recommended to him 
1as merit, which is requisite in officers in high 
situations upon the staff of the army, General 
Harris will appoint them without any further 
interference on his part, and he therefore never 
interferes in the disposal of military patronage. 
He has however referred your letter to me, and 
has desired me to lay it before Lord Clive, if I 
thought it advisable. Although I have not the 
honour of being much acquainted with you, I take 
the liberty of giving my opinion upon the subject. 
I am afraid that Lord Clive and General Harris 
would not receive a very favourable impression of 
an officer of your rank and standing in the service, 
who should desire to be appointed deputy quarter- 
master-general a very few days after he has been 
appointed adjutant to a regiment of cavalry ; and 
I am also afraid that if I were to make the proposal 
to either of them, he would think either that I 
was not in earnest, or that I made a bad use of the 
liberty which he might allow me to take in 
talking to him upon these subjects.” 
Last, because in our opinion most precious 
by the touch of genuine feeling it reveals, 
we quote a letter to the brother of a young 
officer who was killed in action. After 
stating with military precision the details of 
the engagement, and of the wounds received 
by the officer in question, Colonel Wellesley 
adds :— 

“IT can offer you no consolation upon this 
melancholy occasion. To inform you that your 
brother distinguished himself in the affair in 
which he lost his life ; that in others in which I 
have seen him engaged during this war, he had 
conducted himself to my satisfaction ; that as an 
officer I had always, and particularly that I had 
latterly reason to be pleased with him, will only 
add to the grief with which you ‘and his family 
must naturally be affected. 

‘* However, whatever may be the effect, it is but 
justice to the late Mr. Fitzgerald to make known 
to you and his friends my sentiments of him.” 

One word more on Colonel Wellesley’s 
restless activity. His own example is the 
best refutation of his remarks on the ener- 
vating climate of Bengal. He at least 
worked harder, more continuously, and to 
better purpose, than the hardest workers in 
the busiest parts of London. The duties of 
an officer commanding an army in the field 
are always arduous; what must those 
duties be in the case of a mixed army, ham- 
pered with baggage, and swamped with 
camp followers ; holding a hostile territory, 
and crossing rivers, and cutting its wa 
through jungles, to hunt down and crus 
the frequent sporadic outbreaks of insur- 
rection. In such campaigns, even more than 
in others, everything depends upon the 
General, and the General must be every- 
where to see, to hear, to determine, and to 
act. This portion alone of his duties tasks 
him with saddle-work to an extent which 
would shake the energies of ordinary men, 





Pellicherry, whe supplies the rajahs with rice, to 


across stiffish hits of country. That ColomeF 
Wellesley did the work of a general, and 
that he did it well and efficiently, with 
honour to himself and advantage to his: 
country, needs no asseveration. But # is 
worth calling attention to the fact, that the: 
labours of his quiet hours, that his corre- 
spondence is voluminous enough te pass: 
muster with the works of very flwert and’ 
fertile writers. We speak of quantity only, 
to give, as it were, a measure of the 
powers of physical endurance which aided 
him on his road to fame. The two volumes: 
of “ Supplemental Despatches,” which have, 
as yet, been published, contain his corre— 
spondence in the four years from 1797 te 
1801, and this covers about twelve hundred 
pages large octavo. Or, to compare these 
volumes to a well-known standard, they 
are of about the size and contain as mucle 
matter as two volumes of Lord Macaulay’s 
“History.” Irrespective of the value of 
the text, without any regard te the 
labours of composition, we merely wish: 
to direct attention to the astounding fact, 
that-so much writing should have been 
done by a man whose time was in every 
respect fully occupied. And as the ma- 
jority of these despatches partake of the 
nature of secret and confidential communi-- 
cations, while it appears that Colonel Wel- 
lesley ‘had no private secretary, % mast 
be assumed that the copies too were 
made by him, and that the actual amount 
of manuscript: he produced in the first 
four years of his Indian campaigns, would 
fill — volumes of about six hundred pages 
each. 








Hadji in Syria, or Three Years in Jerusalem 
By Mrs. Sarah Barclay Johnson. Challen. 
(Philadelphia ;) Tritbner, (London.} 


Tis volume makes its appearance very 
much after the fashion of a lagger behind 
the great army of books of Eastern travel 
which passed in such distractmg review 
before reviewers but a short time simce—a 
lagger, moreover, that finds itself unaccoun’ — 
ably mixed up with the new and equally 


overpowering Indian army, now inmvadme 
the press. The agitated waves of Easterm 


book-craft raised by the storm of the 
Crimean war have long since subsided. 
At the present moment another hurricane 
from India sweeps a host of new treasures 
(more or less) from the still further East to 
our hands, until we scarce know which to 
clutch at first; and now there turns up, 
during the later storm, a last stray waif of 
Oriental travel left by the book-wafting tide, 
which to the relief of our minds, or rather of 
our mind’s monotony, had ceased te flew- 
The current of the book’s destiny, it is trae, 
carried it over first to transatlantic shores = 
and it is only by a reflux that it is now 
wafted to us. This circumstance may ir 
some measure account for its not coming in 
with the late great flood. On the other 
hand, we are told by what is called the 
“ Publisher’s Preface,” that im spite of “alk 
the varied productions on this fruitful sub- 
ject,” 4. ¢., that of Oriental travel, “a hiatus: 
was believed to exist” which it was “ deemed 
desirable to supply.” Of what nature that 
“hiatus” was we are not indeed told, but 
it must have been one almostas necessary to 
fill as the Curtian gulf; since we find by the 
same preface that the authoress after having” 
long “ declined every solicitation to furnish 
the jottings of her note-book for thepress, wa 





however accustomed to a long day’s canter 


induced, upon that consideration, te over- 
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come her scruples. ‘That she has dene so, 
(in spite of the fruitlessness of our endeavours 
to discover exactly the “hiatus” in ques- 
tion,) most assuredly gives us no cause for 
complaint ; for not only is the book lively 
and graphic, and replete with sharp and 
apparently very accurate observation ; but it 
contains sketches of Turkish imteriors, and 
unusually vivid scenes of ‘Turkish life, which 
a long residence—that of three years appar- 
rently in one place—and a certain degree of 
intimacy in Turkish families could have 
alone permitted the traveller to trace with so 
much life-like vigour. In this respect 
the authoress has possessed a rare privilege, 
of which she has known how to avail herself 
for the benefit of her readers, a privilage 
also, which one of her own sex could have 
alone enjoyed, since to the more hidden 
domestic hfe of a Turkish establishment 
females only could be admitted as observers. 
In most works upon the manners and 
customs of the East our lady writers have 
had very transitory and partial glimpses 
of harem life— Lady Sheil’s book upon 
Persia being a notable exception—and that 
only during a cold and formal ceremonial 
visit from the fine lady English’ flaneuse to 
the startled and embarrassed spouse or 
spouses of some semi-civilised pacha. Cur 
English male travellers on ‘the contrary, 
like Mr. Walpole, spite of long years of resi- 
dence in the East, have little to detail con- 
cerning the inner mysteries of domestic life 
excepting through hearsay and mysterious 
and frequently distorted one-sided » male 
scandal. Mrs. Barclay Johnson, ‘however, 
it would appear had opportunities — for 
striking up some sort of. relation, which if 
not exactly friendships, for friendships would 
appear impossibilities between Turk and 
Christian, look very much like ‘intimate 
visiting acquaintanceships with Turkish 
families. The results of an intercourse so 
little usual form some of the pleasant pages 
of the book, although still not exactly giving 
a clue to that “hiatus,” which it was con- 
sidered so desirable to fill. 

Thus, at the period of the first summer 
encampment of the authoress’s family on the 
summit of Mount Olivet during the months 
when, malaria being prevalent at; Jerusalem, 
it was considered expedient for the. benefit 
of health to find a more salubrious air on 
the mountain, she describes the arrival of 
the Pacha and his Hareem at the same place 
—(by the way, she is particular in her Turkish 
orthography, and writes “ Hareem, Buck- 
sheash, Beim, Bedawin,”’ instead of the less 
correct modes of spelling in which we 
ignoramuses have so long indulged)—her 
visit to the queen of the hareem, a beautiful 

oung Circassian, who handed the visitor 
es own elegant narghileh to smoke, and the 
return visit of the ladies of the hareem, a 
messenger having been first sent with the 
earnest request that the gentlemen should 
previously leave the honse. “Curious ladies 
these,” says our authoress in parenthesis, 


with an electrical machine, teléscope, and a 
medicine chest drew t numbers of these 
“ Bedawin friends ” to the Christian summer 
abode. “Scores of these sons of the desert 
might be seen winding around the mountain 
every day.” And very “formidable com- 
pany” it seems these visiting acquaintances 
were. The medicine chest appears to be the 
principal attraction, however, for we are told 
that “however wild their aspect, owing to 
the potent influence of medicine,” they always 
showed “ the greatest kindness.” 

In still more prolonged detail the lady 
gives us a very graphic description of the 
marriage ceremonies attending the wedding 
of “the lordly little Effendi Moosa with the 
gentle Da-hudeiah,” which had been long 
the topic of conversation in Jerusalem 
society, and at which a very brilliant 
* Fantazea” had been “anticipated by all 
the Turkish gossips.” The intimacy here 
almost takes away the charm, by reducing 
the fashionable “topic of conversation”’ to 
the mere common-place “marriage in high 
life,’ which finds so stereotyped a record in 
the Morning Post. The details of the de- 
scription have a’ novelty, however, all their 
own. The lady and her mamma are for- 
tunate enough to obtain invitations to this 
“tip-top affair,” the male portion of the 
family being ‘excluded as a matter of course 
“from all insight into the tabooed:cloisters of 
these’secluded beings.” 

There is a kaleidoscopic dazzle about all 
proceedings attendant’ upon this wedding 
which makes them difficult to follow, still 
more to understand—a perfect phantasma- 
goria of amusements and.ceremonies. First 
we have coffee-drinking and: chibouque 
smoking, then’a rather dull ballet by dancing 
women “rattling little bells placed on the 
fore-finger and thumb of each hand as they 
danced,” during which more coffee-drinking 
and’ smoking—then ‘prayers | without: any 
cessation of the previous entertainments— 
then.a sort of collation, for which the. ladies, 
as Franks, were allowed the luxury of coarse 
wooden spoons—then an arraying of the 
whole party in boots and sheets, in order to 
go to the bride’s house in order to conduct 
her hence through “innumerable dark 
alleys” to the residence of the bridegroom, 
our Hadji herself being supplied,. excep- 
tionally, with a horse “splendidly capari- 
soned, ’—then more coffee, and sherbet, and 
rose-water, and incense at the bride’s house, 
during which “a company of hired women 
kept up a constant clapping of hands and 
shrill singing or rather screaming,’—then 
the arrival of the bridegroom “under a 
canopy accompanied by torch-bearers and 
a fantastically-dressed clown’ —then the 
raising of the bride’s veil, a sudden extin- 
guishing of the kghts, and a rushing down 
stairs of the whole company pell-mell “in 
total darkness” —then more processions 
with the bride and bridegroom under a 
canopy to the Bash Catib’s house—then the 





“on this occasion some of the Turkish ladies 


were not well, and wanted medicine,” and | 


when it was given, “would fain have pros- 


trated themselves in —— making it a | 


difficult task to the 


kissing their feet. 


proved “ver 


glass. This looking-glass, we then hear, along | veils—more mounting of thrones—more clap- 


hristian ladies to pre- | figures,’—then the placing of the young 
vent the patients’ falling on the floor, and | 
On the same occasion | tion of burnt crusts of bread (the meaning 
the family is visited by some. “ Bedawin | of which performance seems to have puzzled 
friends,’ who brought,.-them “veritable | 
apples of Sodom,” that beaten into a powder | motions”’ of the dancing women with “ tall 

y palatable,” and, who are | wax candles in their hands ”—more proces- 
wonderstruck by the reflection of a looking- | sioning in the court—more drawing 


attiring of the bride and bridegroom in 
separate apartments, the bride being a 
“ perfect blaze of jewels and gold cloth,” her 
hands, face, and feet now covered “ with 
pieces of gold foil cut in odd shapes and 


couple upon gorgeous thrones—a distribu- 


the authoress not a little)—more “rapid 


ack of 


ping of hands, beating of tambourines anq 
screeching, during which our authoress j; 
glad to escape from the “noisy nuptials” 
“with a headache,” about nine o'clock at 
night “notwithstanding theearnest entreaties 
of the ladies to remain all night, and partake 
of two or three more suppers.” Of a truth 
a most bewildering entertainment although 
novel, or very nearly so, in the character of 
its description. 

Further in the book the authoress spends 
a day with the family of the Bash Catih 
“ whose office is next in rank to the Pasha,” 
Decidedly, the lady is upon the pleasantest 
visiting terms. She is received by clappin 
of hands and the noisiest demonstrations of 
delight by the slaves. Fingans of coffee and 
pipes are handed round. On this occasion 
one Turkish lady on the list of our authoress’s 
acquaintances could actually read and write! 
and we are informed that her intellectual 
presence “afforded some variety to the 
trivial subjects generally discussed.” Aj 
noon dinner is announced: and devoured 
after due ablutions and prayers, the “Queen 
of the Harem” handing the visitor “morsels 
of food from her own henna-tipped fingers,” 
as they squatted on cushions on the floor, 
The bath is then proposed:as a-diversion: but 
a “dissenting voice was heard from the seat 
of honour, where the chief lady gracefully 
reclined, in favour of music and dancing.” 
**A messenger was accordingly despatched 
for tambourines and dancing-women.” A 
serious discussion on dress then relieves the 
monotony of the conversation,..and the 
ladies change costumes. » We cannot refrain 
here from wondering how the Queen of the 
Harem looked in a due expanse of crinoline! 
We should fancy that the diversions of the 
day were very far fromdiverting. Of course 
this visit is returned. “‘ Several of the harems 
of the nobility, numbering twenty ladies and 
half as many slaves,’’muster at the Christian 
house on this occasion.. They seem to make 
themselves at home; for they send out for 
water, perform their ablutions, and pray: de- 
voutly at intervals. On this occasion a relief 
is afforded by the incident of the sudden en- 
trance of a Turk while the Oriental ladies 
were eating with uncovered faces. The 
startled females are “ terror-struck,” and 
utter piercing cries, “actually distressing 
to hear,’ during which the unfortunate 
intruder retreats, amidst loud shouts of 
“ Roohea! roohea!” Away! away! We 
discreetly forbear to follow the authoress to 
the Turkish bath, but less, we own, from 
over-scrupulous delicacy than from the dis- 
covery that the fiery ordeal of the boiling 
vapour, the frictions, and other distressing 
ceremonies are exactly similar to that which 
the ruder sex is subjected to, and which has 
been so frequently described. 
Some of the most curious pages of the 
Hadji’s journal are those devoted to her 
account of her visit by stealth, and in the 
strictest disguise, to the Mosque of Omar, 
which now occupies a portion of the space 
upon which stood the Temple. The lady is 
delighted at receiving a“ polite invitation from 
some of her Turkish friends to accompany 
them on this visit.” Who would not think 
at first that this “ polite invitation” referred 
to no more important an excursion than a 
whitebait dinner at Greenwich? But the 
venture is not without its dangers. The 
lady is “rigged out” (as she informs us) 
a series a la Turk,” and throughout the 
whole expedition seems very much distressed 
at having to walk in loose slippers, and to be 








suffocated by a thick veil, still more by 
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being obliged to guard the strictest silence, 
as a word ‘might betray her, and expose the 
« infidel dog” to the fanatical vengeance of 
the populace. She passes, however, “the 
jetty Nubians,” who guard the entrance 
with their “fierce countenances and terror- 
inspiring clubs,” and is enabled to give a 
glowing description of the interior, where 
she is “ reminded at every step of the mar- 
vellous stories of the ‘ Arabian Nights’ En- 
tertainments.’”” Not content, however, with 
her escape from the dangers of this venture, 
she agam dons the Turkish costume, the 
tiresome slippers and veil included, and 
yisits the “reputed” tomb of David with 
some “ female friends,” among whom is the 
fair Da-hudeiah, the newly married wife of 
the young Effendi, “ who is always delighted 
to vary the pur, ” (this is an early ap- 
preciation of Turkish married life!) “of a 
life with her husband by a visit to this 

ace.” Here, after passing through “seve- 
ral halls and corridors, evidently of the style 
of the Quixotic era of the Crusaders’ domi- 
nation,” she reaches “ the consecrated apart- 
ment, whose entrance is guarded by double 
iron doors,” and enjoys the rare privilege 
of visiting a spot, to which even a Mussul- 
man ecclesiastic can seldom gain admittance, 
from the fact of her companion and her 
family having the advantage of a“ near rela- 
tionship to the curator of the tomb.” 

These and other scenes of Turkish inte- 
riors, to the inspection of which the Christian 
is so very unusually allowed to penetrate, 
may be said to form the more novel and in 
so far:most interesting portions of the boek. 
Less novel, but still interesting in their own 
style, are the numerous practical illustra- 
tions given by the authoress of biblical eus- 
toms still observed at the present day in the 
Holy Land: Of these the pictures of the 
“women grinding at the mill” (p. 14), the 
horn worn as a head-dress by the Druse 
women (p. 17), to which so many Scriptural 
texts may be made to bear figurative allusion, 
the “nail and’ hammer,” indispensable to 
tent life, as bringing to mind the story of 
Jael and Sisera (p. 38), the “lepers deuting 
far off” (p. 63), the “ outery and weeping” 
upon death in a family (p. 69), the “ whited 
sepulchres,” the “stone rolled before the 
mouth; of the tomb” (p. 92), the “ drawin 
water from the well” as in the days of J: anob 
(p. 182), the bed which men take up and 
walk (p. 134), the tanks the mouths of which 
when dry are sometimes concealed by corn, 
and in one of which Jonathan and Ahimaaz 
may have been hidden (p. 229), are all cu- 
rious, but in books of Syrian travel by no 
means unusual specimens. One of these 
illustrations appears to be supplied for the 
first time by the fanciful ingenuity of the 
authoress, or at all events is novel to our- 
selves. She has been describing the pecu- 
liar structtire of the doors of some buildings 
in the streets of Jerusalem, inasmuch as a 
very small door is cut in a larger (no uncom- 
mon custom in most countries), the smaller 
being kept open at all times, and the larger 
being opened only occasionally for the in- 
gress and egress of camels. “This,” says 
the writer,“ may illustrate the figure used 
by Christ in three of the Gospels—‘ It is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye of 
a needle than for a rich man to enter the 
kingdom of Heaven ’—the large door being 
the needle, and the small opening, through 
which a camel cannot possibly enter, its 
eye.” 

The lady, during her three years’ resi- 


notable places illustrative of Scripture His- 
tory, and has a lively description: to. give of 
each. But she seems somewhat arbitrary 
in her acceptation of received tradition. 
Some spots she recognises, and puts her 
trust in their accuracy with admirable faith ; 
others again she rejects with high-spirited 
scorn. At Jaffa (the ancient Toor) she 
is very scrupulous about the house of Simon 
the Tanner (p. 50), and still more concern- 
ing that of Tabitha, chiefly because she can- 
not discover the “ upper chamber,” although 
“in many respects” the localities agree 
“with the Bible narrative.’ But about the 
reputed site of the Crucifixion she is very 
indignant (p. 70), as it is not without the 
city walls. “The enlightened traveller,” 
she says also (p. 72) “ who would form a just 
estimate of the value of oral tradition in the 
ascertainment of the sacred localities, would 
do well to visit an old olive tice, which we 
are assured by the blind guides of Jerusalem 
is the identical bush in which the horns of 
Isaac’s vicarious victim were entangled when 
Abraham was about to offer up his son.” 
She rails also against “ the veritable tree on 
which Judas is said to have hung himself,’ 
chiefly because its size strikes one as rather 
diminutive after a growth of eighteen cen- 
turies! and she consequently looks at it 
“with rather an incredulous eye, albeit so 
admirably adapted to the purpose by. its 
gibbet-like shape.” Traditional trees seem 
especially to excite her spleen, for we have 
another sneer (p. 87) against “the tree on 
which Isaiah is said to have been sawn 
asunder!” To “the very spot handed down 
by tradition as the place:of Christ's baptism” 
(p. 142) she takes no ‘exceptions, although 
sceptical about the valley where “ John was 
baptising, because there was much water 
there.” 
Upon the whole, there is a strange mix- 
ture in the book on all subjects referring to 
the “location” of the “sacred places,’ of 
flippant notice, almost amounting to irreve- 
rence, and occasional bursts of “ holy awe,’ 
approaching near to exaggeration and bom- 
bast. In her enthusiasm at the first sight of 
Jerusalem, “some of the devout pilgrims of 
the party” (herself evidently included) even 
“fell down in the dust, silently breathing 
forth the fullness of their joy” (p. 53.) 
These occasional flights of language, now 
too trivial for the occasion, now over-grand, 
accompanied likewise by those “ Ameri- 
canisms,” which though perhaps perfectly 
acceptable to “ears polite” over the water, 
have acurious effect upon ow more nice sus- 
ceptibilities in our own tongue, and might 
almost, perhaps somewhat over-scrupulously, 
be classed as “slang,” are passages we 
would have gladly seen expunged (for the 
English market, of course), from a book 
which contains much interesting descrip- 
tion and an abundance of pleasant informa- 
tion. Her accounts of the position of the Jew 
at Jerusalem, “ ’twixt Turk and Christian” 
(pp. 263, &c.), of the mixed Christian popu- 
lations (p. 276), of her first impressions at 
Jerusalem and of the country around, of the 
bazaars and their motley characters, of the 
Church of the Ascension and the view from 
it (p. 110), of her visit to Jordan and the 
Dead Sea (p. 138, &c.), with numerous other 
sages, are worth perusal and are replete 
with interest. The illustrations, selected 
from the writer’s own portfolio, are probably, 
as stated, “correct,” but are coarse in exe- 
cution compared to the woodcuts in which 
English eyes are accustomed to indulge; 





dence at Jerusalem, visits all the more 








though the least novel. But we may add, as 
some excuse for the harshness of the land- 
scapes, that there are perhaps few spots on 
the earth, where the scenery of a land, so 
absorbing in its interest, is so singularly un- 
interesting, dry, barren, and little pictu- 
resque in , itself. It would seem destined 
that the t and sublimest. drama 
played upon the theatre of the world should 
owe no adventitious attraction to the decor- 
ations of the scene. 








History of the Roman Republic. By Mrs. 
Gray. (Hatchard.) 
Mrs. Gray has fallen on anything rather 
than “evil days and evil tongues.” The 
Atheneum, Guardian, and Christian Re- 
membroancer emulate each other in the kind 
things they have to say of her “ spirited 
and undry style,’ her “comfortable type,” 
and her “ pleasing method of narration.” 
Another journal informs us that Mrs. Gray’s 
works are “open to all in their native 
elegance;” and that the “reading world 
will peruse them with the deepest interest.” 
We had always taken it for granted that the 
native elegance of a book became, imme- 
diately upon its «publication, open to all. 
What there is in the stout little volume 
before us, however, so pre-eminently calcu- 
lated. to enchain the interest of the reading 
world does not seem quite so clear. The 
writer has worked with great industry, it is 
true.. She was writing a book for her child, 
and we might have expected that she would 
take pains. But where is the method, the 
grouping, the analysis which are necessary 
to render the products of industry fruitful, 
even to children? Then again she has read 
Niebuhr and Michelet, and dashes off refer- 
ences to Livy Epit., and Biog. Univ., with 
a rapidity and .a confidence that go per- 
haps, in some people’s estimation, to enhance 
the charms of the native elegance. But 
what is the use of referring to the criticisms 
of Niebuhr, if you fail to learn from him a 
due appreciation of our actual ignorance? 
If he were living now upon the earth, he 
would be the most earnest in pointing how 
that this, the right estimation and the in- 
telligent confession of our ignorance, is by 
far the greatest boon which the labours of 
the last fifty years have bestowed upon us; 
and that we may just as well go back to 
“the misérable Goldsmiths and Pinnocks 
of our youth,” if we do not come to under- 
stand upon the very threshold how little it 
is possible to know, and, by consequence, 
how little any given man or woman is likely 
to know in fact. Mrs. Gray does not write 
like a person who is penetrated with a con- 
sciousness of this sort. She does not write 
as if she had drunk deep into the spirit of 
ancient Rome, or, indeed, of any part or 
period of the ancient world. It is not only that 
she is wanting in reverence, wanting in judg- 
ment, wanting in the true spirit of historical 
narration, all of which qualities are due to 
“young persons” quite as much as they are 
to older readers. It is rather a combination 
of these wants that oppresses us as we rise 
from the perusal of the opening chapters, 
of the Samnite Wars, of the Gracchi and 
their deeds, and of the earlier civil wars. 
We read the accounts of the earlier kings, 
with Liv. 1, Nieb. Rom. L, and Plut. freely 
quoted at the bottom of the page. But we 
do not feel, as we most surely ought to feel 
in a case of this kind: here is a clever and 
well-read woman, who has been spending 





the groups of figures being by far the best, 





much time over the proper authorities, who 
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thas clearly understood what they had to 
say, and felt how they meant it to be said, 
and whe has come, pervaded with their 


Spirit, to interpret their language to young | 


students. No; Mrs. Gray has yet to sit at 
the feet of Plutarch, and Livy, and. Niebuhr. 
What is it which we ought to propose to 
ourselves, when we talk of teaching children 
the kistory of a country? If Mrs. Gray had 
asked herself this question, and had en- 
deavoured conscientiously to answer it, we 
should probably have had a very different 
‘book from her pen, we should certainly have 
had a better book, and we might have had 
no book at aj]. This last event was, perhaps, 
-almest too much to expect from a lady who 
has already given us a history of the Roman 
Republic, a history of the Roman Empire, a 
‘Tour in Etruria, and a History of Etruria ix. 
two large twelve shilling volumes. And yet 
there was every inducement to waive the 
publication of this especial volume, which 
may be supposed to arise from the previous 
existence of a most competent and suitable 
authority on the subject. The smaller 
edition of Dean Liddell’s History, published 
uniform with Dr. Smith’s admirable History 
of Greece, leaves but little to be desired in 
the method or the execution of it. A boy or 
girl of only moderate abilities and thirteen 
years of age may come to Dr. Liddell’s book 
with a certainty of being instructed in a 
anest difficult subject, according to the very 
fest principles by which instruction on such 
4 subject can be conveyed to one so young. 
Let any person who believes himself 
capable of judging open. the Dean’s table of 
contents,and compare it with the table of 
the volume now before us. In the former 
you have perfect clearness, great simplicity, 
nothing crabbed, nothing pretentious,. But 
it.is the arrangement of a master, who knows 
that, if you wish to imstruct the young 
properly, you must not leave your philosophy 
behind, and give them a barren book under 
the popular pretence of telling a “plain 
aunvarnished tale.” It is the disposition and 
-sequence of a mind that understands how to 
achieve a far harder task, the task of 
generating intellectual activity and intel- 
iectmal power in youth, and of wisely leading 
them on, by pregnant suggestion and per- 
-Spicuens system, to a period when they will 
naturally appreciate a higher philosophy, 
inasmuch as it will be the reflex and the 
completion of their own half-conjectures and 
thoughts still in the bud. We must of course 
be understood as speaking of children and 
youths whose natural capacities give a 
promise that they will follow the study 
-of classical antiquity with interest: at least. 
In the case of another large class, those, 
namely, who of themselves feel no interest 
in historical truth, but have to be thrust 
through a portion of ancient history as 
an item in the catalogue of a liberal edu- 
«ation, we must still re Dr. Liddell’s 
manual as by far the best book for. this 
class also. It is incomparably superior to 
that of Schmitz, many of the faults of whose 
volume have been reproduced by Mrs. Gray. 
Indeed the learned rector of the Hdinburgh 
High School, and the clever lady-historian 
of the Republic, appear to have been guilty 
-of precisely the same deficiency. They have 
‘both allowed their facts to get far ahead of 
their powers of arrangement, at all events of 
such an arrangement as is suitable not only 
for the young in years, but for the young in 
knowledge of a subject. Dr. Liddell, on the 
otber hand, has presented in the clearest 
form the facts of the history and their re- 





lations among themselves. And a wise and 
a comprehensive principle of teaching will 
recognise those relations as vitally neces- 
sary to be defined, and as teeming with use- 
ful results to the intellectual and the non- 
intellectual student (though in different 
degrees), affording landmarks into the bar- 
gain for those who have good, bad, or in- 
different memories. He has divided the 
wonderful story of the Republic into seven 
distinct periods ; first exhibiting the city as 
she was while the kings sat yet upon their 
thrones: then showing her rent condition 
between the establishment of the Consulate 
and the passing of the Licinian Laws, all 
through which period patricians and ple- 
beians waged a strife that sometimes reached 
an almost internecine intensity; next setting 
out before us that stupendous climax by 
which, when those long feuds were stilled, 
the Republic rose as by a succession of 
majestic steps to the highest summit of her 
glory, first emerging from the Samnite and 
Epirote struggles as the lady-mistress of 
Italy, then laying Carthage at her feet, 
and then fitting the yoke upon the world; 
and finally, with a true and delicate touch, 
painting those two great concluding periods 
of lurid and terrible magnificence, the times 
of the earlier and later civil wars. A. book 
which will give the reader some notion of 
these great phases of a mighty state, which 
enables him further, partly in consequence 
of an understanding of these phases, and 
partly by other means, gradually to fill his 
mind with true ideas about the Romans, 
who they were, what was their daily life, 
what “to them appeared this earth and the 
heavenly arch that overspans it, and the 
great silent Infinite out of which they had 
come, and into which they have returned, ’— 
a book which achieves a result like this, or 
even approximates to it, deserves the name 
of a history. None other does; and none 
other should be set before young persons, or 
read, if they are wise, by students of any 
age. <A living and rising historian of a 
great period in English annals. has well re- 
marked, that it is with history as it is with 
a picture. It is not enough that. the 
facts related be authentic and true. The 
truth of the effect. lies in the grouping of 
such facts, and depends on the relative mag- 
nitude assigned to them. The manual to 
which we have been referring presents an 
admirable instance of a compendium written 
on these sound and excellent principles, 
and it is characterised in an equal degree 
by a wise use of historical parallel. 

It is strange that any one should ever 
write the history of the invasion of Pyrrhus, 
and record, as it would be necess to do, 
the speech in the Senate of Appius Claudius 
the blind, without at least alluding to the 
noble passage in Arnold on the famous 
parallel between our own Lord Chatham 
and the ancient Roman which comes out at 
that point. The boy who has felt the whole 
thing enter into his soul, the great English 
statesman, bowed down, like Appius, by age 
and infirmity, but like him fired with the 
sense of approaching dishonour to his 
country’s name, and led by his son and son- 
in-law into the House of Lords, all the press 
rising with one impulse to meet him, with 
Appius on the other hand, borne in a litter 
by his slaves through the forum, his sons 
and sons-in-law going out to meet him on the 
steps of the senate-house, and the whole 
senate listening in deep and awful silence 
while the — orator spoke; the boy who 
has: longed that the wily Cineas might not 





a and felt the tears rush to his eyes ag 
e almost heard the dying voice of Chatham 
praying that, if England must fall, she 
might fall with honour ;: such a boy need 
not be remarkable for any extraordinary 
endowments, he may never rise to eminence 
in after life, he may never even secure a 
prize at school, but he has gained a truthful 
conception of a 2% in history, a conception 
the value of which.is not easily over-esti- 
mated, and one which, we fear, he may read 
very many pages of Mrs. Gray without finding 
paralleled. : 

We should wish to be understood as in no 
sense undervaluing the labours of this lady, 
so far as a sense of their value may co-exist, 
with a true reverence for her own subject 
and a love for her own authorities. She is 
evidently possessed of great industry and 
perseverance, qualities indispensable to a 
historian of any standing whatever. And 
she has often great liveliness, with now and 
then a felicitous perspicuity, that relieve the 
long unmethodised ranks of her chapters and 
“afterchapters.” Well would it have been 
for Mrs. Gray if, amidst her researches into 
the treasures of Niebuhr, she had lighted 
upon the “ Letter to a Young Philologist.” 
If she had pondered on the concentrated 
wisdom of that most wise epistle, and ap- 
— to history much that the great man 

as said in it about the study of philology, 
she would have acquired a wholly different 
tone and spirit, and avoided many of her 
present faults. 

One of these faults we have alluded to 
above, that of irreverence in approaching 
the subjects of antiquity. It will be well 
here briefly to revert to it, and we shall re- 
quest the reader first to peruse the following 
passage :— 

“The army of Licinius, opposed to Hannibal in 
Bruttium, suffered much from pestilence, and the 
Sibylline books were consulted for a remedy. 
They commanded that Cybele, the Idean mother, 
should be brought from Pessinus, a town in Phry- 
gia, to Rome ; and united with this command a 
vague promise of dazzling victories and van- 
quished enemies, when she should be worshipped 
on the. Tiber. Ambassadors were hereupon sent 
to Attalus, king of Pergamus, who procured the 
goddess for them, and had her solemnly delivered 
to the ambassadors, who conveyed her in great 
pomp to Ostia. Cybele was not an image, but a 
celestial object infinitely more venerated,—a great 
black stone!! It was one of those metallic 
aérolites, specimens of which may. be seen in the 
British Museum, and which many learned persons 
believe to fall from volcanoes in the moon. The 
Delphic oracle decreed that this marvellous stone 
(alias the Goddess Cybele, the mother of Jupiter 
and all the s) should be received by the 
worthiest of the Romans; and the senate ad- 
judged the honour to Publius Cornelius Scipio 
Nasica, the cousin of Africanus, and son of that 
Cneius who was killed in Spain. He headed a 
long train of matrons, who received her at Ostia, 
and conveyed her thence-to the Temple of Victory, 
on the Palatine. All the city poured forth to 
welcome her. \ Incense was burnt before the door 
of every house she d, and feasts and proces- 
sions were ever afterwards observed in her honour 
in the month of April, upon the anniversary of 
her arrival. At the same time, her images and 
all the paraphernalia. used in her worship, were 
washed by the priests in the little brook Almon, 
where it joins the Tiber. aa 

‘Upon one occasion, the birth of a prodigious 
child terrified the Romans, and the pontiffs, after 
the poor infant had been drowned, ordered thrice 
nine virgins to learn a long hymn, and ag, 
marching in procession. through the City. is 
hymn was composed by the poet Livius Androni- 
cus. Whilst the young ladies were learning it, 
the temple of the Tuscan goddess, Juno Aventina, 
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was struck by lightning. The Romans had a 
horror of lightning, because they imagined it to 
be sent as a judgment. The magistrates desired 
twenty-five matrons to carry a golden bowl imme- 
diately, as an offering to the angry Juno, and 
shortly after, two white heifers to be led to her 
from the Temple of Apollo. Two images of Juno, 
made of cypress, were carried after them. The 
thrice nine virgins joined the procession, clad 
in long robes, and singing their hymn in the 
oddess’s honour, and the ceremony was closed 
by the decemvirs who kept the sacred books, 
crowned with laurel, and wearing their white 
robes with a purple border. They halted in the 


forum, where a cord was given to the virgins, of | 


which they all took hold, and then advanced in 
measured step, keeping time to the music of their 
voices. When they reached the temple, the 
images were deposited, the heifers sacrificed, and 
the goddess was appeased.” 

One would hardly find this story treated 
thus at the hands of one who had really 
learnt of Niebuhr and of Arnold. And to 
tell any story relating to ancient forms of 
religion in a jocose, familiar, and sceptical 
manner, exciting an emasculate pleasantry 
to disport itse upon the tombs of those 
“ intelligible forms,” and “ fair humanities,” 
is a proceeding as unwholesome for young 
minds, as it is unbecoming and despicable 
in itself. We apprehend that the most 
violent iconoclast would not desire a child 
ora youth so to smash the idola of the old 
Pantheon, as that in so doing he might infer 
aright in himself to chuckle over the great 
men of antiquity. We would at any rate 
recommend a person who thinks otherwise 
to ask himself, whether a young person is not 
more likely to grow in humility and in virtue 
by endeavouring to acquire the wisdom and 
spiritual energy of those great men, by learn- 
ing to think and feel like them, rather than 
by insulting over their religion without the 
smallest conception of what was its signifi- 
cance to their lofty minds. To do this is to 

rpetuate false modes of thinking, and to 
‘oster the most miserable self-conceit. 

We should be much inclined to suppose 
that Mrs. Gray had got up this manual in 
haste, or at least that this had been the case 
with some parts of it. We are supported in 
this belief by some strange inaccuracies. 
In the account of the Servian Constitution, 
we are told that “the rich only” were 
admitted into the Prima Classis. It is 
manifestly incorrect to leave this impression 
on the mind of the reader, when, as most boys 
know, the Tertia Classis consisted of citizens 

‘ whose rateable property was equal to the 
value of 50,000 ases at least, while 75,000 
was the minimum for the members of the 
Secunda Classis. We should not call a man 
of £1000 a year rich, in any sense in which 
a man of £750 would be called poor. Again, 
on page 584, note, Dr. Smith’s valuable com- 
pendium of Antiquities is quoted as the 
“Dictionary of Antiquity ;” and, on page 
370, Q. Flaceus, the son of Fulvius, is men- 
tioned as being “a beautiful boy of twelve,” 
who was, in fact, a noble young man of 
eighteen. He figures in the last scene of 
the younger Gracchus’s career, and was 
allowed the privilege of putting himself to 
death. This is a privilege which would 
hardly have been granted even to a Spartan 
“boy of twelve.” Worse than this, we are 
informed (p. 293) that from one of Plautus’s 
plays pene ae took the model of his 
Much Ado about Nothing. Mrs. Gray was 
thinking of the Menechmi, which Shak- 
peare has imitated in the Comedy of Errors, 
just as Lessing has imitated the Trinwmmus 
in his Schatz, and Moliére the Aulularia in 


| his Avare. Molitre and Dryden both imi- 
‘tated the Amphitruo, and Regnard and 
Addison the Mostellaria. 

We will conclude with a: brief specimen 
|of Mrs. Gray’s literary criticism. Dr. Lid- 
| dell’s little notices of the great literary men 
| of Rome are very short indeed, but they are 
| full of point and suggestive matter, and are 
| always precise and accurate. Mrs. Gray 
| however treats them in almost a cavalier 

manner, or at least treats Horace so when she 
| wipes off, not the Odes, not the Epistles, not 
the Satires, but Odes, Satires, and Epistles 


pair of sentences :— 

‘¢They are full of keen observation, and express 
the natural affections and desires, sufferings and 
yearnings of the human heart, in the most harmo- 
nious words, and in the tersest, most epigram- 
matic style. He is one of those writers who 
clothe universal feelings in that language which 
springs fresh and warm from the heart, and who, 
therefore, in every age will be a favourite with 
mankind.” 

Now, a contempt for the Odes of Horace 
on the score of their having been copied 
from Greek models, and ‘so forth, is foolish 
and absurd ; but it is scarcely less absurd to 
speak of productions like “ Quem Dewm aut 
heroa,” or “Qualem ministrum,’ or “ Pin- 
darum quisquis,’ which are nevertheless 
three of the finest among these poems, as 
“ springing fresh and warm from the heart.” 
Nor is it true that the Odes, and far less the 
Satires or Epistles, either are or will be 
“favourites with mankind in every age.” 
In proportion as we come to understand the 
world and its ways, and to take an interest 
in the education of our own style and powers 
of composition, in precisely the same propor- 
tion shall we appreciate and conceive a liking 
for the most thorough man of the world and 
the cleverest composer that ever lived. But 
it is one thing to say this, and quite another 
to talk of Se as a “favourite” with 
mankind in every age. He is quoted much, 
but he is for all that caviare still to the 
general. We sincerely hope that before the 
next manual appears, Mrs. Gray will have 
subjected her great industry and her really 
remarkable powers to the rod of a severer 
and more exacting discipline than she has 
yet done. 








Henrietta Temple. A Love Story. By B. 
Disraeli. A New Edition. (Routledge.) 


Ir is twenty-two years, as we see from the 
title page, since “ Henrietta Temple” was 


readers as if it had been written yesterday. 


aiming only at brilliant and exciting pictures 


purpose,” it is one of the very best specimens 
in our literature. We should be inclined 
indeed to place “ Pelham” and “ Henrietta 
Temple” in the first class by themselves; 


but are about equal in degree. And as a 
different style of social novel has now super- 


forth be recognised as the two most perfect 
7 of the genus to which they belong. 

e are sometimes tempted to regret that 
Mr. Disraeli has never tried his hand at a 
comedy. His novels possess many of the 
qualities which constitute the chief attraction 











all in one, with the followimg epigrammatic | 








first published. Yet it is probably as fresh | 
in the minds of the present generation of novel J c 
| denly to behold a beautiful being, and as instan- 
Of the old-fashioned class of novel, which | 
neh ee “ee ee eee eer | entwined ; that there is no more joy but m her 


of society, and unincumbered by a “moral | - of love, in her smile of fondness, hereafter is 
al 


their merits are of a widely dissimilar kind, | 


seded them, they may, we think, hence- | 





of our great old writers. They sparkle like a | 
fairy tale—the dialogues are wonderfully easy | subdue him. He laughs alike at loss of fortune. 





and characterised by what the author has him-- 
self ascribed to Mr. Melton in “Coningsby,” 
“a turn of phrase” that is peculiar to men 
of fashion, now that the “wits ” are defanct- 
His stories always put us in good spirits; 
they overflow with buoyant vivacity, and we 
feel, after reading one of them, like Dominie- 
Sampson after the witch’s broth, “afraid of 
no evil that may befall unto us.” To suck 
an extent does he possess the art of depre- 
ciating misfortunes, and of persuading us 
that the ordinary calamities of life are not 
worth a moment’s anxiety. His tales, too, 
abound in knowledge of the world, mtro- 
duced in a natural and unobtrusive manner— 
We have no long pages of moral analysis— 
no weary metaphysical flights. is 
brilliant and bustling: and it is remarkable 
that the faculty which produces these effects: 
is united with a considerable command over 
the pathetic—a combination as fascinating as- 
uncommon. His plots are slight, but. 
thoroughly well strung together. He is not 
partial to mysteries. He is either deficient 
in or careless of the art of holding one’s 
mind in suspense, and seems to trust entirely 
to the charms of his style and the stores of 
his experience and imagination, without the 
contrivance of piqueing our curiosity. 

Two points which have greatly contributed 
to his popularity in England, and been per- 
mitted to compensate for much that is dis- 
tasteful, are his high estimate and beautiful 
po traitures of women, and his kindly tone 
towards the clergy. The English female 
aristocracy are more indebted to Mr. Disraelz 
than to any novelist of the period. We need 
only mention May Dacre, in the “ Young 
Duke ;” Lady Everingham, in “ Coningsby ;* 
Sibyl and Lady Marney, in “Sibyl;” the 
Duchess in “Tancred;” and in the present 
volume the heroine, with Miss Grandisom 
and Lady Armine, to make good our asser- 
tion: while the clergyman in “ Venetia” and 
in “ Sibyl,” and Mr. Glastonbury in “ Hen- 
rietta Temple,” are models of the scholar, the- 
gentleman, and the priest. 

On the other hand Mr. Disraeli’s novels are- 
certainly not free from defects. His senti- 
mental passages are frequently too highly 
coloured for our “cold northern imagma- 
tions.” Our readers may perhaps remember 
passages of this description in “ Coningsby,” 
which provokeda smile. “HenriettaTemple” 
being expressly a “love story,’ is more pro- 
lificin them. The following paragraph, de- 
scriptive of the hero’s first glimpse of the: 
heroine, will probably be at once recognised 
by the majority of our readers :— 


‘¢ Amid the gloom and travail of existence sud- 


taneously to feel an overwhelming conviction that 
with that fair form for ever our destiny must be 


joy, no sorrow but when she grieves ; that inher 


bliss ; to feel our flaunty ambition fade away, 
like a shrivelled gourd before our vision; to feeE 
fame a juggle a osterity a lie; and to be pre— 
ared at once, for this great object, to forfeit and 
hing away all former hopes, ties, schemes, views > 
to violate in her favour every duty of society ;— 
this is a lover, and this is love! Magnificent, 
sublime, divine sentiment! An immortal flame: 
burns in the breast of that man who adores and-is: 
adored. He is an ethereal being. The aceidents- 
of earth touch him not. Revolutions of empire, 
changes of creed, mutations of opinion, are to hime 
but the clouds and meteors of a stormy sky. The 
schemes and struggles of mankind are, im his: 
thinking, but the anxieties of pigmies and the 
fantastical achievements of apes. Nothing eam 
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loss of friends, loss.of character. The deeds and 
thoughts of men ,are..to him equally indifferent. 
He does not mingle in their paths of callous 
bustle, or hold himself responsible to the airy im- 
postures before which they bow down. He isa 
mariner, who, in the sea of life, keeps his gaze 
fixedly on a single star ; and if that do not shine 
he lets go the rudder, and glories when his barque 
descends into the bottomless gulf. 

‘*Yes! it was this mighty passion that now 
raged in the heart of Ferdinand Armine, as, pale, 
trembling, panting, he withdrew a few paces from 
the overwhelming spectacle, and leant against a tree 
in a chaos of emotion. Whathadheseen? What 
ravishing vision had risen upon his sight? What 
did he feel? What wild, what delicious, what 
maddening impulse now pervaded his frame ? 
A storm seemed raging in his soul—a mighty 
wind dispelling in its course the sullen clouds 
and vapours of long years. Silent he was 
indeed, for he was speechless ; though the big 
drop that quivered on his brow and the slight 
foam that played upon his lip proved the difficult 
triumph of passion over expression. But, as the 
wind clears the heaven, passion eventually tran- 
quillises the soul. The tumult of his mind 
gradually subsided; the flitting memories, the 
scudding thoughts, that for a moment had 
coursed about in such wild order, vanished and 
melted away, and a feeling of bright serenity suc- 
ceeded, a sense of beauty and of joy, and of 
hovering and circumambient happiness.” 


We cannot help fancying that this passage 
has been rather softened down in the new 
edition. But even as it stands, it is un- 
doubtedly extravagant, and reaches the 
extremest limits of good taste.. There is no 
occasion to multiply instances. This par- 
ticular failing of Mr. Disraeli is tolerably 
familiar.to the public, Those we are about 
to notice are perhaps not quite so much so. 

Has it never struck the reader that Mr. 
Disraeli’s heroes are rather common-place 
characters, and scarcely ever seem to justify 
the preference accorded to them by the 
paragons of female excellence whom they 
ultimately marry? Sir Walter Scott has been 
blamed for making his heroes the. least 
interesting personages in his stories. But 
then Sir Walter never tried to make them 
the most so—nor did he as a rule match 
them with young ladies so infinitely their 
=p in understanding. It is the diver- 
sified and romantic incident and quaint bits 
of provincial life, and old Scotch characters, 
that we look for on a perusal of the Waverleys. 
Scott’s heroes and heroines are placed in 
extraordinary and romantic situations, but 
are not expected to be either extraordinary 
or romantic themselves. They merely serve 
as pegs, round which the parti-coloured 
narrative winds itself. The contr is 
the case with the class of novelists of whom 
Mr. Disraeli is one. He endeavours to 
enchain our attention by placing extra- 
ordinary characters in situations familiar to 
ourselves. And the moment a prominent 
character fails to have something distinctive 
about him, we feel he is unequal to the . 
What, for instance, could have induced iby] 
Gerard to fall in love with Charles Egre- 
mont? A girl of her temperament would 
certainly have preferred Morley. Now, 
Scott might have drawn Egremont, but he 
would not have given hima Sibyl. Egremont 
is essentially common-place. e “ Young 
Duke” is very little better—and even in 
Ferdinand Armine it is rather the singular 
romance of his position than any imposing 
personal + goer that enchants our imagi- 
nation. It was this clearly enough with 
which Henrietta fell in love. We fail to 
detect in him any of the qualities which 
made his great ancestor famous. The picture 


| of him moping at his hotel, when we. break 
through the halo of sentiment that surrounds 
it, is rather degrading than otherwise. At 
the same time. it is to be conceded that the 
character of Ferdinand is that of a man 
eminently unfitted for the nineteenth century. 
He is the beau ideal of a cavalier. Beautiful, 
accomplished, brave, reckless, and passionate. 
The English idea of toil and duty is alien to 
his nature. He could not have settled down 
to a profession like Coningsby, in the serene 
certainty of the woolsack. The blame of his in- 
action may, perhaps, beshared ey between 
his temperament and his age. But still there 
is after all a certain weakness in this style 
of character, which, however interesting tothe 
reader, is likely we should think to interfere 
with the conquest of such a girl as Henrietta 
Temple. We do not mean to say that, as the 
story is related, there is anything unnatural 
in her having fallen in love with him. The 
highly favourable circumstances in which 
they met would-have effected that result in 
the case of a less attractive personage than 
Ferdinand. But we think the story would 
have been more complete as a work of art, 
though possibly less. charming, had the 
hero’s character been strengthened by the 
introduction of a somewhat more masculine 
element. ; 
Another fault, iffault.it be, in Mr. Disraeli’s 
novels; which we now have to point out, is 
the language he is apt to hold on the subject 
of the passions. Man is never‘ great, he 
tells us in “Coningsby,” but when he is 
acting from the passions. We are not going 
to argue the question here, and possibly 
Mr. Disraeli is right, But we must recollect 
that our received moral.code tells. us, man. is 
neyer so great. as when he. is resisting. his 
Eaonene 2 and indeed: how true soever Mr. 
israeli’s theory may be of grand. national 
movements—of the actions of great con- 
querors and law-givers—it:is undeniably a 
pernicious, one for the regulation of privaté 
life, and the whole: career of Ferdinand 
Armine,:and partially that. of Henrietta, is 
founded on obedience to passion, which is 
represented as beautiful and poetic. 


Such, in our opinion, are the blemishes of 
these otherwise incomparable fictions. ’ That 
they are grave ones we do not deny. But 
they are counter-balanced by such vivid 
powers of imagination, such thorough know- 
ledge of society, such graces of fancy, and 
etiek charms of diction, that we may safely 
predict a public for them as long as novel 
reading endures. 

“As long as Atalanta shall be read, 

Or the small pillow grace a lady’s head— 

While nymphs take treats, and assignations give, 

So long his honour, name, and praise shall live.” 
And longer too. For in spite of the worldly 
air by which his novels are generally per- 
vaded, they are traversed by veins of exqui- 
site purity and domestic tenderness, which 
must endear them to the English middle 
classes as long as they shall continue what 
they are. 

We must find space for one or two speci- 
mens of the natural and lively dialogue with 
which the present volume abounds. The 
following scene represents Ferdinand and 
Henrietta, in the latter's conservatory, a few 
days after their meeting, when he is already 
her passionate but undeclared lover; and 
she, her feelings rapidly ripening under un- 
usually stimulating circumstances, is begin- 
mee to feel more than a common interest in 

im. 
‘‘ These orange groves remind me of Palermo,” 





said Ferdinand. 





‘* Ah!” said Miss Temple, ‘‘I have never been 
in the sweet south !” 

**You seem to me a person’ born ‘to live in a 
Sicilian palace,” said Ferdinand, ‘to wander in 
perfumed groves, and to glance in a moonlight 
warmer than this sun.” 

‘I see you pay. compliments,” said Miss 
Temple, looking at him archly, and meeting a 
glance serious and soft. 

‘* Believe me, not to you.” 

‘*What do you think of this flower?” said 
Miss Temple, turning away rather quickly and 
pointing to a strange plant. ‘‘It is the most 
singular thing in the world ; but if it be tended 
by any other person than myself it withers. Is it 
not droll ?” 

‘*T think not,” said Ferdinand. 

“‘I excuse you for your incredulity ; no one 
does believe it; no one can; and yet it is quits 
true. Our gardener gave it up in despair. | 
wonder what it can be.” , 

“I think it must be some enchanted prince,” 
said Ferdinand. 

“Tf I thought so, how I should long for a wand 
to emancipate him !” said Miss Temple. 

‘*T would break: your wand, if you had one,” 
said Ferdinand. 

‘‘ Why ?” said Miss Temple. ’ 

“Oh! I don’t. know,” said. Ferdinand ; “| 
suppose because I believe you are sufficiently 
enchanting without one.” 

“I am bound to consider that most excellent 
logic,” said Miss Temple. P 

‘*Do you admire my fountain and my birds?” 
she continued after a short pause. ‘‘ After 
Armine, Ducie appears a little tawdry toy.” 

“‘Ducie is Paradise,” said~ Ferdinand. ‘I 
should like to pass my life in this conservatory.” 

*¢As an enchanted prince, L.:suppose,” said 
Miss Temple. afte 

‘* Exactly,” said. Captain Armine ; )‘‘1 would 
willingly .this instant. become a flower, if. I were 
sure, that Miss. Temple would cherish my exist- 
ence.” ‘ : ah 

“Cut off your tendrils and drown you with 
a watering pot,” said Miss Temple ; ‘‘you really 
are very Glolan in your conversation, Captain 
Armine.” , 

“* Come,” said Mr. ‘Teniple, who now joined 
them, “‘if you'really should like to take-a stroll 
round’ the mds, Iwill. order the keeper to 
meet us at the cottage.” : 

‘+A very good: proposition,” said Miss Temple. 

4‘ But .you must. get a bonnet, Henrietta—I 
must forbid your going out uncovered.” 

‘“‘No, papa, this will do,” ‘said Miss Temple, 
taking a Pepdkerchiot, twisting it round her head, 
and tying it under her chin. 

‘*You look like an old woman, Henrietta,’ ; 
said her father, smiling. 

“T shall not say what you look like, Miss 
Temple,” said Captain Armine, with a glance of 


admiration, ‘lest you should think that I was ~ 


this time even talking Sicilian.” 

“I reward you for your forbearance with a 
rose,” said Miss Temple, plucking a flower. ‘‘It 
is a return for your beautiful present of yester- 
day.” 

We need not quote any more. Such of 
our readers as are acquainted with the novel 
will only need to be reminded of the happy 
truthfulness with which the talk of clubs 
and dinners is’ hit off ; of the genial, witty, 
imperturbable Mirabel; and of that exqui- 
site scene towards the close of the story, 
where Lord Montfort visits Ferdinand at the 
sponging-house. We could do justice to 
none of them by short acts. But we can 
promise all those who .ave not read the 
book a treat which they little dream of; 
while, in the name of all those who have, we 
thank Messrs. Routledge for this cheap and 
well got-up edition; feeling sure, at the 
same time, that no novel-writer amongst us 
will better repay the cost of a reasonable and 
handsome re-issue than the Right Hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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The Kitab-i-Yamini of Al-Utbi. Translated 
from the. Persian. Version by the Rev. 
James Reynolds, B.A. (Allen & Co.) 

On the death of Harun-al-Rashid, a.p. 806, 

the eastern provinces of the Khalifat were 

broken up into several independent princi- 
lities, nominally owing allegiance to Bagh- 

Pad, but governed in fact each by its own 

chieftain—in many instances the founder of 

a dynasty. Among those who first distin- 

guished themselves were the Samanides, 

who ruled over Khorasan, and were so called 
either from an ancestor named Saman, or 
from some town in Balkh or Bokhara. This 
family flourished for upwards of a hundred 
years, though their power suffered a partial 
eclipse about the year 932, when the Deile- 
mites took possession of Mazanderan, and 
wrested from them the western provinces of 

Persia; they also made Shotinelves masters 

of Baghdad, and for more than 120 years 

usurped the functions of the Khalif. The 

Samanides, however, still retained Khorasan 

and Transoxiana, and exercised a sort of 

feudal superiority over the adjacent emirs. 

They were finally superseded by the most 

powerful, as well as the most loyal, of their 

vassals, or subject princes. On the death of 

Abdulmelik, his favourite slave, Aluptagin, 

a captive from Turkestan, seized upon 

Ghazni, and established an independent 

principality. amid the heights of the Suly- 

man range... He did not, however, found a 
dynasty, that honour being reserved for his 
slave, Sahbaktagin; who, after his decease, 
married his daughter. Sabaktagin was liké- 
wise ‘of Turkish origin, and, according to 
Ferishta, was lineally descended from Yezdi+ 
jird, the last of the Persian monarchs, who 
was murdered near Meru or Merv, while 
fleeing from the victorious troops of the 

Khalif Othman. At the time when Ghazni 

passed into the hands of Sabaktagin, sur- 

named . Nasir-ad-din, the sovereignty of 

Khorasan. was possessed by the Emir Nuh 

er Noah, whose reign.was marked by one 

continued series of troubles, misfortunes, 
and insurrections. These last, indeed, were 
usually suppressed with aseverity that throws 
into the shade the most: terrible executions 
which have taken place since the revolt of the 

Bengal army. short time previous to 

Nuh’s return to Bokhara from exile, a 

Serious disturbance had broken out at Jurjan 

on the death of Hisam-Addoulat-Tash, the 

populace taking that opportunity to avenge 
themselves on the deceased Chamberlain’s 
officers, “his nobles and his wise men.” 
er their latter end was worse than their 

“When the Lord Abi-Ali came to Jurjan and 

beheld the impertinence of the mob, and the 

exaltation of the common people, consisting of the 
temainder of the populace who had laid hands on 
the army of Khurasin, and had become drunk 

‘with wickedness, and carried away with folly and 

imquity, he occupied himself in attending to that 

business, and he arrested all of them, and put to 
death nearly three thousand men of the poor 
thieves and evil-doers of that mob, and, more- 
over, put to death every one who, during his 
whole life, had for one day taken up an iron 
‘Weapon or had made use of bakers’ shovels, or 
such things, for the urpose of offence. Some, 
therefore, he fasten upon trees, and some he 
made a mark to shoot at with arrows, but the 
y of them he passed over the sword, and thus, 
his severity and violence, that affair was 
settled, and the insurrection of these base creatures 
and —— of injury and malice came to an 
end. t God knows what is just.”’ 


In truth, leniency is ever misunderstood 
by Orientals. = i 


They associate clemency with 


timidity and the consciousness of weakness. 
Sternness, closely bordering upon cruelty, is 
an inseparable trait of the Asiatic character, 
and has been so from the earliest times. 
The sacred scriptures themselves bear wit- 
ness to this fact in every page of the ancient 
Jewish chronicles, and even the Psalms of 
David breathe a spirit of inexorable rage 
against all enemies and opponents. Al-Utbi 
himself is clearly of opinion that no mercy 
should be shown to insurgents, for he thus 
complacently relates how the Sultan Mahmud 
disposed of 5000 Khwarismian rebels, taken 
prisoners in battle :— 

‘The Sultan ordered that he (Inaltagin, the 
Khwarismian general) and the other prisoners 
should be presented before him, when he ques- 
tioned them upon the cause of their heat against 
their benefactor. And when Inaltagin saw that 
he could not escape he gave an insolent reply, 
and the rest of the prisoners threw their heads 
before him (were reckless and defied him) and 
returned blush-causing and. shameless replies, so 
that they carried trees oppeeite the monument of 
M4min, and drew (impaled) them all upon trees, 
and wrote this inscription upon the columns (or 
cloister) of the monument : ‘This is the grave of 
such a one, son of such a one, one of his depend- 
ants who rebelled against him, and one of his 
servants who made his blood flow ; but God took 
by the hand Yamin-Addoulah-wa-Amin-Al-Millat, 
until he obtained vengeance upon them and 
miserably punished them, an example to all who 
behold and a sign to all who understand.’ . As to 
the other prisoners he tied halters round their 
necks, and sent them to Ghazna, and retained 
them in dungeons. After some time he released 
them all, and sent them, with the other troops in 
his service, to the regions of Hind. He com- 
mitted Khwarism to the great Chamberlain 
Altontash, that’ he might follow after the rest of 
those wicked people, and dig:them all up by the 
root. Thus the land of Khwarism was tranquil- 
lised and civilised. Such was the decree of mighty 
Wisdom.” 

On-+more than one occasion the Prince 
Nuh was constrained to implore the aid of 
Sabaktagin, who never failed him in the 
hour’ of need. Very fierce and closely con- 
tested were some of the engagements won 
by the veteran chieftain of Ghazni. ‘“ Drops 
of blood flowed upon the field of battle, and 
the war-elephants seized the horsemen with 
their trunks, and broke their backs beneath 
their feet, until countless multitudes and 
innumerable people perished upon. the 
plain.” Nuh was not ungrateful for these 
services, and not only confirmed him in the 
possession of Ghazni, but conferred the 
government of Khorasan upon his son Saif 
Addoulat Mahmud, who thenceforth is men- 
tioned as the Sultan. The prince and his 
faithful ally died nearly about the same time, 
and a few years later the last of the Saman- 
ides was massacred by an Arab chief. 

Nasir-ad-din Sabaktagin left his do- 
minions to his younger son, Abou-Ismail, 
notwithstanding the superior abilities and 
experience of Mahmud. The latter, how- 
ever, appears to have been illegitimate, and 
he himself was evidently so fully aware of 
the weakness of his claims, that he thought 
proper to dissemble and to propose terms of 
reconciliation unfavourable to himself. But 
he did not succeed in blinding Ismail as to 
his ulterior views. The latter, accordingly, 
anticipated his designs by at once takin 
the field and marching to oppose him. 
battle ensued, and for a time victory 
wavered in the balance; but ultimately the 
superior skill or good fortune of Mahmud 
prevailed, and Ismail, being taken prisoner, 
passed the remainder of his life in captivity, 








though in the enjoyment of every indulgence 





consistent with the loss of freedom. This 
fraternal contest occurred a.p. 997, and two 
years afterwards Mahmud was invested by 
the Commander of the Faithful with “a 
precious note and valuable jewel, such as no 
other king or sultan had been honoured with 
from the palace of the spiritual sovereign ;” 
and with the title of Yamin-Addoulat-wa- 
Amin-al-Millut, or, “ right.hand of the state 
and defender of the faith.” _ 

It was in the year 1001, that Sultan Mah- 
mud, for the first time, crossed the frontier, 
and carried his arms into Hindostan. His 
enemy was Jaipal, Rajah of Lahore, in whose 
discomfiture by his father, Sabaktagin, he 
had formerly signalised himself. The result 
of the campaign was the overthrow of the 
Hindoos, the capture of “near a hundred 
thousand children, and young people and 
girls,’ and plunder to the value of “ 200,000 
dinars of real gold;” but as the dinar was 
worth only nine shillings, this imposing- 
looking sum was actually no more than 
£90,000. At that time there prevailed a 
superstition among the Hindoos, by which a 
ruler twice defeated by a foreign foe was in- 
capacitated from occupying the throne. In 
compliance with a custom that soon felt 
into desuetude, the unfortunate Jaipal 
ascended a funeral pyre, and was resolved 
into elemental ashes: or, to use the forcible 
language of Al-Utbi, he “drew away his 
skirt from the power of holding the king- 
dom, and shaved his head, and threw himself 
into the fire, and went unto the lowest of the 
pits of hell.” 

Mahmud’s next expedition into Hindos- 
tan was directed against the aa of 
Bahitih, or Bhattia, a dependency of Lahore, 
and situated to the south of Multan, though 
its exact position cannot now be defined. 
This chieftain had refused to pay tribute to 
the. conqueror of his suzerain, and thus 
drew, down upon himself the fury of the 
Muslim. His city is described as remarkable 
for the strength of its fortifications. The 
walls were so lofty that their summit could 
be reached only by eagles; and a sentinel, 
“if he wished,” might hold converse with 
the stars, while “the watchman, if he 
desired, might give kisses upon the lip of 
the planet Venus.” Nevertheless, the for- 
tress fell to Mahmud, and the presumptuous 
Rajah “ resigned his fearless life and impure 
soul, and went to receive the retribution of 
denying ones, and the portion of inhuman 
infidels ‘for all eternity.” It is needless to 
dwell upon the subsequent capture of 
Multan, or the still later overthrow of Elik 
Khan and the Tartar hordes who invaded 
Khorasan. A more profitable, and also a 
more edifying campaign, was that which he 
conducted a.D. 1008, against a confederacy 
of Hindoo princes, whom he routed, after 
being himself reduced to the extremest 
peril. It was in the course of this expe- 
dition that he captured the fortress of 
Bheem, or Bahim, and plundered the neigh- 
bouring temple of Nagrakote. According to 
Ferishta, Mahmud carried off an almost 
fabulous amount of riches, and Al-Utbi im- 
plies that it was almost beyond “computa- 
tion and account;” but practical and pio- 
saic General Bri brings down the actual 
specie to £313,333, besides some 1400Ibs- 
gold and silver plate, 400Ibs. golden ingots, 
4000lbs. silver Paltion, and 40lbs. of pearls, : 
corals, rubies, and diamonds. Ferishta de- 
clares that the horse of the Hindoo general 
became unruly from the effects of naphtha 
balls and flights of arrows, the Persian equi- 
valent of which had been previously rendered 
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by Dow into “cannon and musketry ;” this 
loose version, we presume, being the cause 
of Mr. Reynolds’s remark, that he had dis- 
covered no distinct allusion to artillery or 
fire-arms. . 

Perhaps the most striking and effective 
chapter in the “ Kitab-i-Yamini,” is the epi- 
sode of the famine at Nishapoor, in the year 
of the Hejira, 401. It was, indeed, a “ fright- 
ful and calamitous scarcity :”— 

‘* All conveyed within their dwellings the vege- 
tation and sprouts adapted for animals, as deli- 
cious food, until all cheeks withered, and all 
bright faces scattered their freshness like autumn 
leaves ; vacant eyes fell into a pit and sweet livs 
were ruined. The nerves of articulate speech 
were unable to express clear chants by the orgen 
of the tongue, and pearl-like teeth, from the 
saliva of inward fever, became yellow; sweet- 
scented mouths sent up to Heaven, from the 
burning flame of hunger, continual sighs, and live, 
from the desolation of its lodging-body, laid itself 
down at its halting-place or inn. Grains of wheat 
were more valuable than grains of pearl, and the 
Virgin’s ear of corn in the heavens envied the 
esteem afforded to the ears of corn on earth. The 
granaries of those who laid up in store were as 
empty, 2. ¢., forlorn, as the heart of the mother of 
Moses, and the stomachs of the wealthy were as 
void as a drum : no trace of bread remained ; and 
that which all coveted was annihilated. Such 
was the extent of the calamity that, in the dis- 
trict of Nisépar, nearly 100,000 men perished. 
and no one was at liberty to wash, coffin, or inter 
them, but placed them in the ground in the 
clothes they had. Women and men, old and. 
young, uttered cries for help, and, exclaiming 
‘Bread! bread!’ lay cold (in death) upon the 
spot. Some arrested their last breath by means 
of grass and hay, until all sustenance from sown 
fields and cultivated things was cut off, and that 
resource was also drawn beneath the veil, until 
they took the bones from the cemeteries, and 
broke them into small pieces, and boiled them, 
and, as when a butcher slaughters, the poor 
quarrelled for the bloody portions, and therewith 
quanta the cry of hunger and struggle to ward off 

last agony. However, everyone who partook 
of these impurities fell upon the spot, and yielded 
up life. Otbi says, I se a man whom they 


were seeking and mang for, as heir to pro- 
in, 


perty that was fallin, ut possessed not one 

in of wheat in reality or prospect. This man 
of noble feelings and high rank could in no way 
obtain grains of corn, so destitute had he become. 
And the intensity of this distress was so great 
that mothers ate,their children, and brothers 
made brothers’ flesh the means of preserving life, 
and husbands killed their wives and boiled them, 
and cutting their members and limbs into pieces, 
dined upon them ; and they seized men in the 
streets, killed and ate them, and people sepa- 
rating the flesh from the fat, would talk familiarly 
in the market, and hold them up with the fingers, 
showing which of the joints and pieces of human 
flesh would best melt together (or cleaned the 
best joints and pieces of human flesh), and sold 
them in the market. And they seized many for 
this offence, and found in their houses men’s 
bones, and carried them to execution. But the 
source of this misery was not cut off, and no 
more animals, as dogs and cats, and such like, 
remained. And-no one was so bold as to stir 
far from his house, or to go far into the city, 
unless in company with others, and well armed.” 

Sultan Mahmud’s sixth expedition into 
Hindostan was directed i Tahnesur, a 
town about thirty miles from Delhi, the 
march to which was across “a desert so 
dreadful, that a bird would not fly over its 
atmosphere, and a star would lose its way 
on its expanse, a place which nothing tra- 
versed but the wind, and on which nothing 
cast a shade except the sun, without a re- 
a of water or a vestige of habitation.” 

owever, “through the blessing which is 
upon Islam,” the Sultan triumphed over all 





difficulties, and added largely to his glory 
and his gold. : ‘ 

In the year 1017 he again invaded India, 
and penetrated as far as the ancient and re- 
nowned city of Kantj. On his return home- 
ward he destroyed an army of Kafirs and 
“ Pharaoh devils,” and plundered a Hindoo 
temple of marvellous beauty and magnifi- 
cence. From the we of the descrip- 
tion given of the idols in this place of wor- 
ship, by Al-Utbi and Ferishta, it may be 
inferred that the “city of wonderful fabric 
and conception’ was no other than Muttra. 
The former writer, indeed, makes its de- 
struction precede the march upon Kaniuj, 
whereas it was on his return from Oude 
that Mahmud visited and pillaged the chief 
seat of Brahminism. But AJ-Utbi’s dates 
are never much to be depended upon, and 
still less can we accept Mr. Reynolds's sug- 
gestion, that the author of these memoirs has 
mixed up together the ninth and twelfth 
expeditions of Mahmud, and that in this 
place he actually alludes to the famous 
temple at Somnauth. He, himself, acknow- 
ledges that there was no idol, in the ordinary 
sense of the term, in the last-mentioned 
temple—the object of veneration being 
simply a linga, or polished cylindrical stone, 
five cubits in height, emblematic of the 
Phallic worship. Indeed, Professor Wilson 
has long since exploded the fable of Mah- 
mud’s iconoclasm, that was so richly and 
suitably rewarded. It was at Muttra, then, 
that the Sultan gathered together those 
treasures which enabled him to construct 
the Jumma Musjid at Ghazni, though accord- 
ing to General Briggs’s computation their 
total amount was by no means so great as 
the exaggerated style of Oriental diction 
would lead one to imagine. The description 
of the mosque, however, reads like a chapter 
of the “ Arabian Nights,” or the account of 
Solomon’s Temple in the first.book of Kings. 
But Mahmud did more for securing his 
future fame in building a college and patron- 
ising learned men, than if he had constructed 
a dozen mosques, or put to the sword ten 
millions of infidels. To the Shahnamah of 
Ferdousi he is indebted for no small portion 
of his celebrity, though strangely enough 
that poet’s name is not once mentioned in 
the “ Kitab-i- Yamini.” 

Mr. Reynolds appears to regard Mahmud 
as a most sincere and zealous follower of the 
Prophet, and a true champion of Islam. 
That he was a theologian there is no doubt, 
and much given to splitting straws and 
making obscure what would otherwise have 
been intelligible. But he carried his scholastic 
train of thought so fer that his orthodoxy 
was more than suspected, and it needed a 
special message from Heaven to bring him 
back at last to the right path. As for his 
wars against the idolators, they were insti- 
gated by a love of plunder far more than by 
religious zeal, and the only ally he seems ever 
to have possessed was the Hindoo Rajah of 
Kanwj. Besides, he was quite as ready to 
turn his arms against the neighbouri 
Muslim tribes as against the infidels—the 
latter, however, inviting aggression by their 
greater wealth and effeminacy. 

The Kitab-i- Yamini, or historical memoirs 
of the Emir Sabaktagin and his son, Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghazni, was originally composed 
in Arabic by Abul-Nasr-Muhammad’bn- 
Muhammad-Al-Jabbar-Al-Utbi, who is sup- 
posed to have filled a post of eminence at the 
Court of Ghazni. A Persian version of thisin- 
teresting narrative was produced about the 
year 1186 by Abul Sharaf of Jabardican,and 





it is from this that the present lish trans- 
lation has been tenaaea oy ae Rev. a 
Reynolds, under the auspices of the Oriental 
Translation Fund. It is to be regretted that 
Mr. Reynolds did not apply himself to the 
original Arabic, notwithstanding the greater 
difficulties he would have had to encounter, 
much power and spirit being unavoidably 
lost by the double process of filtration to 
which Al-Utbi’s narrative has been subjected. 
It would also have been well to have illus- 
trated the text with more copious notes, and 
notes displaying more erudition than the 
few that are now subjoined. In some places, 
too, the English translator appears to have 
made scarcely sufficient allowance for the 
metaphorical of the East. Thus he 
renders literally and without comment, the 
phrase, “they arrived at Kanij, where a 
mountain rose before them.” Now, the 
country around Kanvtj is almost a flat plain, 
but a reference to Ferishta indicates the real 
meaning of this sentence. He says, “He 
(Mahmud) there saw a city which. raised its 
head to the skies, and which in strength and 
beauty might boast of being unrivalled.” 
Mr. Reynolds, however, seems to have been 
satisfied with finding verbal equivalents for 
the flowery exaggerations of the Persian. 








Proceedings at the Dedication of the Building 
for the Free Public crit of Boston, U.S. 
(Published by authority of the Council.) 


We have lying before us a neatly bound 
Royal 8vo ees of 200 , containing 
the “ ings at the Dedication of the 
Building for the Public Library of the City 
of Boston,” in America. Although, in a 
measure, of a local nature, the addresses 
delivered on the occasion are not only of 

t general interest to Europe, as to. 

erica, but we are glad of the opportunity 
to offer to our American brethren our 
heartiest congratulations on the completion 
of this enlightened and liberal undertaking, 
which redounds so highly to the energy and 
spirit of Massachusetts. 

The building, which has only lately been 
completed, is rectangular, being 82 feet wide, 
and 116 feet long, exclusive of the towers at 
the rear corners, which are 144 feet in 
length, and 18 feet wide. The architecture 
is of the Roman Italian style ; the engraving 
and plans show it to be a very handsome 
edifice, and in every way suited for the 
purposes for which it was built. The 
erection of the entire building occupied 
about two years and a-half; the first stone 
being laid on the 25th of June, 1855, and the 
whole completed by the 1st of January, 1858, 
at a total expenditure, for land and building, 
of 363,633 dollars. It already contains more 
than 60,000 volumes; more than 15,000 
names are registered in the reading-room 
for the general use of the library; and 
agents for the purchase, &c., of books are 
already appointed in London, Paris, Leipsig, 
and Florence. », 

Mr. Winthrop, in his interesting address, 
says that “this substantial and spacious 
building owes its existence exclusively to the 
enlightened liberality of the Municipal Covern- 
ment of Boston,—that large-hearted and 
open-handed native of usetis, Joshua 
Bates, the principal benefactor. * * * The 
building is eminently and iarly a build- 
ing for the people; not only constructed at 
the cost, but designed and arranged for the 
use, accommodation, and enjoyment of the 
whole people of Boston.” 
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Mr. Everett’s address is full of the most | 
interesting facts. Let us make one extract : 
‘‘J am aware that. there is still floating about 
in the community a vague prejudice against what 
is called book-learning, One sometimes hears 
doubts expressed of the utility of public libraries ? 
opinions at they are rather ornamental than 
neces or useful ; and the fact that our time- 
honoured city, never indifferent to the mental 
improvement of her children, has subsisted more 
than two centuries without one, is a sufficient 
proof that, until within a very few years, their im- 
portance has not been — felt. There is, 
rhaps, even now a disposition to claim some 
superiority for what is called practical knowledge 
—knowledge gained by observation and experience 
(which most certainly the trustees would not dis- 
parage) and a kind of satisfaction felt in holding 
up the example of self-taught men, in supposed 
contradistinction from those who have got their 
knowledge from books ; and no name, perhaps, 
is so frequently mentioned in this connection as 
that of in, who, because he had scarce any 
school education, and never went to college, has 
been hastily set down as a brilliant example to 
show the inutility of book-learning. It has been 
quoted to me in this way, and to show that 
libraries are of no use, within three days. 
“Now I need. not tell you that there never was 
a greater mistake in point of fact. A thirst for 
books, which he spared. no pains to allay, is the 
first marked trait disclosed in the character of 
Franklin; his successes throughout the early 
riod of his life can be directly traced to the use 
e made of them; and his very first important 
movement for the benefit of his fellow-men, was 
to found a public library, which still flourishes, — 
one of the most considerable in the country. 
Franklin not a bookman ! Whoever labours under 
that delusion shows that somebody else is not 
much of a bookman, at least so far as concerns 
the biography of our illustrious townsman. We 
happen to havea little information on that subject 
in a book written by Franklin himself. He there 
ives a very different account of himself; and 
would ask anyone who entertains the idea to 
which I am alluding, at what period of Franklin’s 
career he supposes this taste for books began to 
be manifested by him : how soon he ceased to be a 
self-formed man? Perhaps after he had struggled 
through the years of his youthful poverty, escaped 
to Philadelphia, set up in business as a printer, 
and began to have.a little money in his pocket. 
I need not tell you, sir, that it was earlier than 
that. Was it, then, while he was the clever 
— to his brother, the editor of a journal, 
and wrote articles for its columns in a disguised 
hand, and tucked them under the office door, 
enjoying the exquisite delight of being ordered to 
set up his own anonymous articles. Was it, 
then, at the age of fifteen or sixteen, that this 
fondness for reading under the stimulus of boyish 
authorship disclosed itself? Earlier than that. 
Well, then, at the grammar-school, and Master 
Brownwell’s writing-school, which he attended 
from eight to ten (for there are boys who show a 
fondness for reading even at that tender age), was 
little Benjamin’s taste for books developed while 
yet at school? Earlier than that. Hear his own 
words, which you will permit me to read from 
that exquisite piece of autobiography to which I 
have already alluded :—‘ From my infancy I was 
passionately fond of reading, and all the money 
that came into my hands was laid out in pur- 
chasing books. I was very fond of voyages. My 
first acquisition was Bunyan’s works in separate 
little volumes. I afterwards sold them to enable 
me to buy R. Burton’s Historical Collections. 
They were small chapmen’s books, and cheap,— 
forty volumes in all. My father’s little library 
consisted chiefly of books in polemic divinity, most 
‘ofwhich I read. I have often regretted [and this is 
4 sentence that might be inscribed on the lofty 
cornice of this noble hall] that at a time when I 
had such a thirst for knowledge, more proper 
books had not fallen in my way. * * * There 
was among them Plutarch’s ‘Lives,’ which I read 
abundantly, and I still think that time spent to 
Sreat advantage. There was also a book of Defoe’s, 


called an ‘Essay on Projects,’ and another of 
Dr. Mather’s, called an ‘Essay to do Good,’ 
which” did what, sir?—for I am now going to 
give you in Franklin’s own words (they carry with 
them the justification of every dollar expended in 
raising these walls) the original secret of his illus- 
trious career; what was the effect produced by 
reading these two little books of Defoe and 
Cotton Mather ?—‘ They perhaps gave me a turn 


| of thinking, which had an influence on some of the 


principal future events of my life.’ ” 

We will conclude by “ wishing all success 
to the Free Public Library of the City of 
Boston,” and add, in Mr. Everett's own 
words, our firm conviction that “the growth 
of knowledge is the growth of sound prin- 
ciples and pure morals ; that a light will be 
kindled and go forth from the walls of the 
Free Boston Public Library, which will guide 
our children and our children’s children in 
the — of intelligence and virtue, till the 
sun himself shall fall from the heavens.” 








North British Review. August. 
Adams, & Co.) 
Our attention has been called to an article 
in this Review, in which certain dramatic 
theories, obviously on the increase amongst 
us, yet in our judgment decidedly erroneous, 
are stated with an explicitness and boldness 
that seem to challenge controversy. What, 
therefore, is scarcely due to the ability with 
which the paper is composed, is due to the 
importance of the questions which it under- 
takes to settle, and we shall accordingly de- 
vote a few columns to a subject that we have 
only been waiting an opportunity to discuss; 
though neither the style nor the argument 
of the Review itself would, under other cir- 
cumstances, have merited more than ordi- 


(Hamilton: 


= attention. 

he writer sets out by dividing dramas 
into the simple rhythmical or epic drama, 
the harmonic or Shakspearian drama, and 
those which partake of both characters. 
Under the first head come the Greeks, under 
the second Shakespeare only, under the 
third the best of our recent dramatists, in- 
cluding among them such names as Jonson 
and Massinger. He then proceeds to observe 
that as the Greek drama is unfitted for repre- 
sentation on a modern stage ; that as another 
Shakespeare is impossible; and that as the 
middle school of writers are radically faulty, 
we may justly conclude that the acting drama 
is extinct, and that it is a very good thing it 
is so. His reasons for thinking that the 
rise of another great dramatic writer is im- 
possible, are contained in an extract from 
Sir William Donne’s Essays on the Drama, 
which we shall presently introduce. We do 
not deny that these propositions hang con- 
sistently together; for the decay of the 
drama, if sufficiently accounted for by the 
causes which Sir W. Donne brings forward, 
must be confessed to be incurable. 

We shall now proceed to examine these 
statements in succession. They are all con- 
tained in the following extract :— 

‘* We believe that the day of the acting drama, 
in Great Britain, has for ever departed, and we 
are convinced that neither society nor dramatic 
literature are likely to be the worse for it. The 
vast majority of a large British audience must 
always be appealed to by strong rather than by 
refined influences. Of all modern dramatists, 
Shakespeare alone was great enough to be per- 
fectly true, and at the same time striking, to the 
populace; we do not remember any other whose 
plays, having been long and greatly popular, are 
also capable of taking a position in permanent 
dramatic literature, whereas there are several 








stage, and several others whose authors never 
dreamt of putting them upon the stage, which 
will occupy a place among the English classics. 
We need not pause to speak of the cause of the 
decay of the acting drama, further than to remark, 
that a fully sufficient reason, without the help of 
many others also at work, is to be found in the 
great ag of external distinctions of all sorts 
which has of late years taken place, and is daily 
becoming more complete. Mr. Donne, in his 
collection of ‘Essays on the Drama,’ has the 
following true and picturesque passage on this 
subject :— 

‘* * Tt is perhaps an inevitable result of advanc- 
ing civilisation, that it levels, in great manner, 
the external and salient points of individual 
character, and thus deprives the drama of one of 
its principal aliments and attractions. Evil 
passions and evil natures are unhappily, indeed, 
the accompaniments of every age, but they do 
not, therefore, always exhibit themselves under 
dramatic forms. The crimes and woes of ‘old 
great houses” seldom affect, in our days, either 
the annals of the world or the passions of indi- 
viduals. Wars have lost their chivalric character. 
Politics are no longer tissues of dark intrigues 
revealed only by their results, but hidden during 
their process in impenetrable darkness. Society 
has ceased to be divided into castes, or dis- 
tinguished by outward and visible signs of 
grandeur or debasement. Our manners and habits 
have grown similar and unpicturesque. A justice 
on the bench is no longer worshipful ; a squire, 
except in the eyes of some poaching varlet, is no 
more ‘the petty tyrant of his fields ;’ we take the 
wall of an alderman, and feel no awe in the 
presence of a mayor; lords ride in cabs; the 
coach with six Flemish horses, with its ranning 
footmen and link-bearers, has vanished into 
infinite space ; a knight of the shire may be the 
son of a scrivener; our men on ’Change have 
doffed their flat caps and shining shoes ; there are 
no bullies in Paul’s Walk, and hardly a Toledan 
blade within the liberties of London. The toe of 
the peasant comes near the heel of the courtier. 
Our very inns have dropped their pictorial 
emblems; we write ‘hinted of paint our tavern 
heraldry. Town and country are nearly one. 
Clarendon says of a certain lord of Arundel, that 
‘he rarely went to London because there only he 
found a greater man than himself, and because at 
home he was allowed to forget that there was such 
a man.’ Lord Arundel’s policy would be un- 
availing now. Our humours and distinctions are 
well-nigh abolished, and the drama, so far as it 
depends upon them, is deprived of its daily bread. 
The stage-poet cannot find his Bobadil in any 
lodging in Lambeth, nor his Justice Shallow in 
Gloucestershire, nor Ancient Pistol in Eastcheap. 
The ‘portrait of a gentleman or lady’ at the 
Exhibition may represent four-fifths of our similar 
generation.’ 

‘*With the disapperance of these picturesque 
distinctions in life, has disappeared, in great 
measure, the popular taste for beholding them 
dramatically represented ; but the finer intellectual 
elements, which might and do make up for the 
want of these in our recent written drama, are not 
calculated to be effective on the stage. A premium 
on false effect is no longer offered to our dramatic 
writers, and, accordingly, the plays at the head of 
this article, all of which have been written within 
the last few years, present a very remarkable and 
favourable contrast to any equal number of dramas 
written in the first quarter of this century, when 
a. capability of representation was considered as 
being of the essence of a drama.” 

The day of the acting drama has for ever 
departed. This is a strong statement to 
which, in our opinion, many existing facts 
might be opposed. As it stands, we can 
only take it in its integrity, and pe that 
tragedy and comedy, actors and authors, 
are all equally included in the verdict: 
Whether or no we have had any good acting 





plays which have been totally unsuccessful on the | 


tragedies of the mee order of merit written 
since the time of Shakespeare, is a point that 
we would not absolutely say is not open to 
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discussion. ‘But about°comedy we have no 
hesitation.’ No 6ther English writer has ap- 
proached Shakespeare in the comedy of 
character. But many have approached him, 
if not equalled him, in. the. comedy of inci- 
dent. Shakespeare indeed united the two, 
and moulded them into the highest form of 
comic literature which the world possesses. 
But if we cannot have both, it is no reason 
we should not have one. We have no right 
to repudiate the Aristophanic muse because 
we have not got the Menandrian. It may 
at first sight appear strange to apply the 
former epithet to the cemedy of the eighteenth 
century. Yet it certainly belongs to that 
genus, if not a very marked type of it. ‘The 
ollies of the day are singled out for ridicule 
through the medium of caricature, rather 
than the general-weaknesses of human na‘jure 
which are the same in all ages. But we 
shall recur to this point hereafter. Of actors 
it may fairly be said that the histrionic art 
can only be called extinct by the most 
ultra-hypercritical judgment. But it is time 
we began to deal with some of the author's 
reasons for these sweeping asseverations. 
He thinks that “ re day of the acting 
drama has for ever departed,” and that 
neither society nor dramatic literature are 
likely to be the worse for it. His reasons 
for this latter opinion are of two kinds. Jie 
complains that a British audience muist 
generally be 7 second to by “strong rather 
than refined influences ;" and that in search 
of strength modern dramatists universally 
lose sight of truth; that, in fact, by the 
acting drama “a premium ‘on false efféct ” 
was offered. He maintains, in the second 
place, that dramas written for reading are 
infinitely superior to those written. for 
acting. 
Our acting dramas, then, it is said, with 
the -exception ‘of Shakespeare's are ° not 
truthful. Now, in the first-place, there is a 
certain inconsistency between this statement 
and the written adoption of Sir. William 
Donne’s reasons for the decline of the drama. 
We do not pledge ourselves to the accept- 
ance of these reasons. But the reviewer 
accepts them unconditionally, and declares 
that in them alone a sufficient account of the 
matter is to be found. But do not these 
reasons imply that the drama has déclined 
because the “ effects " necessary to its excel- 
lence which were true once are true no 
jonger? Sir William certainly means to 
imply that our old dramatists copied from 
the life with all reasonable closeness. Who 
can doubt that Justice Shallow, Slender, 
Dogberry, and Falstaff were exaggerations ? 
That the effects produced by such characters 
were, in one sense of the word, false effects ? 
Why, then, blame Farquhar for his Archer 
and Aimwell, and Sheridan for his Bob 
Acres, and applaud Shakespeare for ‘his 
grotesque justices, constables, and swash 
bucklers? No doubt there is lawful and 
unlawful exaggeration. Perhaps, it would 
be better to say natural and unnatural. In 
- exaggerating a foolish or vicious character, 
we are only entitled to heighten the follies 
or vices it might consistently possess. We 
may not give him new and strange ones. 
We may paint either a giant or a dwarf, but 
not a monster; unquestionably most of 
our dramatists since Shakespeare have 
broken this rule more or less, — the 
eighteenth century writers more particu- 
larly. Yet even here we must be eareful of 
condemning too hastily. Lord Macaulay’s 
dictum concerning the dramatists of the 
Restoration, has been received somewhat too 





submissively. To make the ‘fine gentlernan’s 
servants as witty as ‘the “fine gentleman 
himself, for instance, may easily be repre- 
sented as an inartistic blunder. But it has 
always struck us that the great critic was 
rather begging the question in this cele- 
brated. passage. The valets and ladies’ 
maids of the old comedy talk with a certain 
affectation of smartness. They mimic the 
phraseology of their superiors as they do 
now. But is it after all very much more 
than this? Do any of the 'y good things 
come out of their mouths? Surely very 
few, and for such as do we must remember 
there was a justification that does not exist 
now. The gentleman and his confidential 
valet associated in those days upon much 
more familiar footing than they do at 
present. The smart fellow who carried his 
master’s billet-doux—sometimes verbal mes- 
sages—and was admitted into all his secrets 
of debt and gallantry, could not fail to be a 
somewhat different personage from his 
modern representative. We do uot deny 
that in this as well as in other matters the 
writers of the period sometimes distorted 
nature instead of merely enlarging her pro- 
portions. But we maintain it was the ex- 
ception and not the rule, and that there is in 
reality little or no ground for the reviewer's 
assertion that the acting drama offered “a 
premium on false effects.” 

We now proceed to the reviewer's second 
reason for considering that the decay of the 
acting drama is a benefit to society and to 
literature. “The plays at the head of this, 
all of which have been written within ‘the 
last few years (and’ for ees resent a 
very remarkable, and we should add favour- 
able, contrast to any equal number of dramas 
written ‘in the ‘first ‘quarter of this century, 
when a capability of representation was con- 
sidered as‘ being of the essence of a drama.” 
The writer here dexterously narrows ‘his 
ground; confining his period of comparison to 
the’ first quarter of the present: century, 
when the drama was confessedly on the de- 
cline. This is not exactly fair; but, how- 
ever, we can afford to waive this ‘point, in 
order to point out the singular fallacy into 
which he has fallen in this statement. The 
plays written at the beginning of the pre- 
sent century were professedly written for 
the stage, and can properly be compared 
only with dramas of the same character. To 
say that a play written to be acted is less 
suitable for reading than a play written to 
be read, is what logicians call an “ iden- 
tical” proposition. It is a sham argument 
put forward in the garb of a real'one. Of 
course, a play written for one purpose, will 
fulfil that p better than a play written 
for another. What we have to ask is, which 
is the legitimate end of the drama? When 
we have found that, we must rank our 
plays according to their approximation to 
or remoteness from that standard, and not 
= their relation to a totally different one. 

he Reviewer, however, either does not see 
this truth, or else ignores it in his own 
favour. 

It may here be proper to inquire how far 
it is inseparable from the merits of a really 
good drama, that it should be appreciated 
by posterity ? Whether dramatic literature, 
if ephemeral, is necessarily bad? -It is ob- 
vious enough that many a play which hits 
the popular humour at the moment, which 
exposes some social or political absurdity, 
and is vociferously applauded at the time, 
ner been into oblivion in a few years. Yet, 
is this to be called a bad play? We think 





not. Plays which are admirable on the 
stage cannot be’ kept in’ otr ‘minds in the 
same way as @ favourite poem or novel, by 
frequent casual perusal. We cannot see jt 
as we sit at breakfast, or as we travel'by the 
train. We cannot play airs from ‘it as we 
can from an opera. e are dependent on 
the theatre for renewals of the impression 
it once made upon’ us. And even if jt 
could be played perpetually, we could not be 
always going to see it.. Hence we lose the 
opportunity of discovering latent beauties, 
and of acquiring that thorough familiarity 
with the piece which is necessary to the 
due appreciation of its merits: This is 
disadvantage under which the drama labours 
which is not sufficiently ‘considered. On 
the whole, we are decidedly inclined to be- 
lieve that a play, good when first:acted, is a 
good play. But more of this presently. 

We have now to examine the reasons here 
rays from Sir William Donne to account, 
or the decline of the drama in modern 
times. We should wish to staté in limine 
that we fully agree with Sir William's ob. 
servations as far as they go. No doubt by 
the .change which he describes, one whole 
side of dramatic literature has been mate- 
rially weakened. In modern ‘society, in 
modern amusements, and in modern trave!- 
ling there is little scope for adventure, and 
consequently little for incident. Crimes 
cannot be concealed by the wealthy and 
dawn with the same ey | as of yore. 

rivate feuds are at an end.: Every kind of 
mystery has vanished. The whole area (f 
England is now, as it were, “thrown open 
to the public.” The railway penetrates to 
the remotest corner, and the shriek of the 
engine is the summons to tradition to gather 
up its shadowy garments and depart. Local 
authority shares the same fate, and locab 
ignorance: disa before-the urban en- 
lighteriment with which it is everywhere 
confronted. Many elements, not‘only of the 
terrible*but also of the ludicrous are thus 
eleminated: from: our life, - All the standard 
old jokes against provincials have now be- 
come pointless; Marlow and his friend could 
no longer mistake a country gentleman for an 
innkeeper. All classes of society are now so 
much upon a level in point of manners and 
cultivation, run into one another so much, 
and have consequently so completely shown 
the hollowness of the old petty epithets of 
gentility and vulgarity, that a member of 
one class can no longer penetrate into 
another, like an unexplored region, asto- 
nished at everything there he meets with, 
and either awed ‘or diverted as the case may 
be. The bull’s-eye of the public press, so to 
speak, at once turned upon every species of 
quackery and imposture, has rendered many 
modes of life impossible which once supplied 
a theme to Foote. And the whole world, 
it may be said, has now become too knowing, 
to be beguiled into any interest for fictitious 
characters and highly-colouted personal 
adventures. 

But though we allow thus much force to 
Sir W. Donne’s arguments, we should be 
loth to go the whole length of the Reviewer, 
and say that these alone are sufficient to 
account for the death of the acting drama- 
Does that noble branch of literature rest or 
so shallow a foundation that it Meets upor 
the external features of a few fleeting cen- 
turies, and not upon the permanent passions 
of human nature? To say so is surely to 
mistake the incidents of the drama for its 
essentials. We must consider also that 
state of things which seems highly romantic 
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to us,,.was, Very commonplace. to our an- 
cestors.; It was their own every-day life 
which. they saw, represented. And though 
this does not-interfere, with its intrinsically 
superior fitness for, representation, yet the 
fact must be allowed. its due weight in es- 
timating the difficulties with which the 
drama has to struggle now. 

Is, then, the present low condition of the 
English theatre attributable. to the facts ad- 
yanced by Sir William, or must we look for 
something else? To us it seems hardly 
credible that a man. should cease to be an 
object of dramatic interest, simply because 
he exchanges, a, velvet doublet for a black 
coat, and a cap and. plume for a Lincoln and 
Bennet. .. What .we desire to see on the 
stage is how people like ourselves would act 
in emergencies we have never experienced. 
The accessories of such a representation 
were more picturesque formerly than’ now. 
The father finds his runaway daughter now in 
a staring railway hotel, instead ofin a gable- 
ended country inn, with an oak tree and 
drinking troughs in front, and beehives and 
a garden behind... The. gentleman with 
whom she has eloped. makes his appearance 
in a shooting-jacket, and a short pipe, instead 
of a full-dress. uniform and sword. But 
surely of all the drawbacks under which the 
drama “now labours,” how small the part 
which coats.can cause or cure. ‘They are 
a most. material assistant to a bad per- 
former, but) they ought. to have very little 
effect upon. a good one. It is the play of the 
passions, the greater or.the lesser ones, as 
the case may be ; the terrible effects of crime 
or the ludicrous.effects: of folly upon, which 
a play should principally depend. Do not 
the police and law reports continually pre- 
sent us with both tragedies. and comedies 
of a truly dramatic character ?. A William 
Palmer . or -a. George .Hudson ?, ... Modern 
writers also have a new field open:to them, 
which our: ancestors. knew, not, in the-com- 
plete publicity: of: Parliament. .. The exposures 
which the last few years.alone have witnessed, 
to say nothing of such as are only privately dis- 
cussed, might furnish stock characters: for 
half-a-dozen comedies.. Depend upon it, if 
people whom the audience could: recognise 
a3 their daily associates were adequately set 
before them in novel but appropriate circum- 
stances, they would not. crowd to see the 
performance any the less because it took 
place in a modern parlour, and the heavy 
father wore Bluchers and Berlins instead of 
speckled silk stockings, white kid gloves, 
and a powdered wig. _What drew people to 
the theatres, when the theatres really drew 
them, was a lively portraiture of living 
manners, such as this languid generation 
obtains in the illustrations to Punch. Punch 
no doubt is exaggerated, and so were the 
comedies of our grandfathers; but by the 
exaggeration of detail we get a more truthful 
impression of the whole. This is the virtue 
of all caricature, and we see no reason why 
that which is successfully caricatured on 
paper could not be done with equal success 
upon the boards. 

But still the potent fact remains to be 
accounted for, that the theatres are not 
fashionable. . To say that they are not popular 
is untrue.- And here, of course, we come to 
the much vexed question, whether public 
neglect has destroyed the drama, or the 
decay of the drama has occasioned public 
neglect. It must be clear to our readers by 
this time in which way we intend to answer 
this question. We believe it to be due to 


—-Wwe: trust) astransient..one,—that.dramatic 
entertainments no longer possess any. attrac- 
tion for the higher and cultivated classes. 
To say as some people do that the theatres 
begin too soon, is idle. They accommodate 
their hours to their patrons. If the same 
class of people who habitually frequent the 
opera, would come to the theatre, Mr. Kean 
and Mr. Buckstone would only be too happy 
to alter the time of admission to any hour 
that was required. The cause must lie deeper 
than this. The vast material prosperity of 
the last fifty years; the rapid development 
of science; and the marvellous application 
of its discoveries to the comforts of daily life ; 
have accustomed us to an easy way of 
living that has not been productive of exclu- 
sively good effects. It has softened us; 
pre Bi like exertion we shun; a dreamy 
sensuous enjoyment is what we require in 
our amusements. We-see this powerfully 
exemplified in postr Alexander Smith is 
more popular than Milton. We like to lie 
back in our easy chair and drink in melodious 
wordage. Till very recently our taste in paint- 
ing was running in the same direction, and 
the longer we think of it the more are 
we convinced that the so-called decay of the 
drama proceeds from the: same source. To 
appreciate a five-act play, be it comedy.or 
tragedy, considerable intellectual tension is 
required. If we miss.a scene we are thrown 
out... Music and singing demand no such 
exertion. Hence their superior. popularity. 
With all the grand qualities, and all. the 
marked progress of our. “mighty mother 
age,” it behoves us to remember, that we are 
notfaultless—a truth which people are will- 
ing enough to admit, as long.as, you.refrain 
from. particulars. But any, special ne 
they..at..once rebut with indignation. . It 
maybe that this is so hard-working an age, 
that-there is. such a. fearful.strain, upon our 
faculties in the desperate.race of life, that 
we positively cannot submit to any more in 
our hours.of relaxation. The. languor of 
which we complain may be the misfortune 
of the period, and not its fault. Upon that 
we pronounce no opinion; but we. stoutly 
maintain the fact. And in the decline of 
two of the manliest branches of literature,— 
heroic poetry and the drama,—we see some 
of its worst results. 
We have still a few words to say to the 
North British Critic on the comparative 
merits of acting and reading dramas. It 
is impossible that a drama can be so written 
as not to leave out a great deal that it is 
necessary for the reader to know. This is 
supplied in an epic poem by the descriptive 
pc and on the stage by the scenery. 
n the second place, half the charm of either 
comedy or. tragedy depends upon its bye- 
play, which is only to say in other words, 
that it is part of the inalienable essence of 
the drama that it should be acted; a story 
which is to be read, and not represented, 
had far better be thrown into the form of a 
narrative than into the form of a play. The 
changes of acts and scenes in this case are 
but incumbrances; they cannot give the 
reader that knowledge of accessories which 
they do upon the stage, and they clog his 
mind with details of which he never can 
realise the full import, let the Reviewer say 
what he will about the cultured and literary 
classes :— 
“During the past few years, however, there 
has been a marked advance, among the people 
and the lower literary classes, in the direction of 
the views advocated and exemplified by Mr. 


views were never, obscured, as is proved by the 
immediate and continued popularity among them 
of the play we are speaking of ; but. it.is a curious. 
fact that, for many years past, the so-called 
‘literary’ and the truly cultured classes have 
by no means been identical—” 

which we take the liberty of assuring him is 
a very silly speech, for it is literature that 
has spread cultivation, but we will never 
persuade the public that reading-plays are 
extensively popular. We should be very 
glad to know who these “ cultured” classes 
are by whom Philip yan: Artevelde is so 
extensively patronised. Perhaps in a suc- 
ceeding number the Reviewer will be kind 
enough to inform us, when it will probably 
turn out to be a little clique of litterateurs who> 
read and write the North British Review. 
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YOUNG FRANCE. 
%. 

We have now cited and commented on what 
seem to us some of the most remarkable signs of 
the times in France; but there yet remain cer- 
tain others to be noted, among which the one 
that especially strikes the eye of the most casual 
observer is the general extravagance and the 
glaring disproportion between the means and the 
expenses of a very large division of the inhabitants 
of Paris. 

The love of luxury and display has become, 
within the last four or five years more parti- 
cularly, not merely a taste but a thirst, and its 
gratification is made to assume the form of a ne- 
cessity, which must be satisfied whatever be the 
cost. What various shapes this cost adopts we 
shall presently examine into. 

Whatever may be our own opinions on the sub- 
ject of birthright, we will, simply regarding it im 
reference to the subject now before us, remark 
that the inevitable consequence of dividin 
fortunes and properties in equal portions to al 
the children of one family, must be to impoverish 
all, more or less, according to the number there: 
may be ; to scatter families, there being, on the 
‘death of the father, no longer any head, any sup- 
porter, any rallying point to which the younger 
brothers and sisters may look in the person, 
possessions, and interest of the heir; and, by 
equalising fortunes and positions, to render 
rivalries and emulations.much more frequent and. 
more easy. A man with five hundred a year has 
small os to vie with his next neighbour 
on the right who has five thousand, but he often 
thinks, if his thoughts. are that way turned, that 
he can make as much show with his five hun- 
dred as he whose dwelling adjoins his over on the 
left can with six, and if they both be foolish men 
of small minds, to which are added extravagant 
tastes, with little power or will to calculate the 
relations of outgoings and incomings, they may, 
very probably, end by ruining themselves utterly. 
But not this alone ; if this, bad as it is, were all, 
the mischief would be confined chiefly to them- 
selves and to their own families, and society at 
large would. suffer little from their folly and 
extravagance. 

But. unfortunately when such men embark in 
such struggles, and that the means they actually 
and honestly possess, fail, as in cases of this 
kind they must do, to carry them through sue- 
cessfully, or as they desire triumphantly, they 
will almost to a certainty turn—not to earnest and 
honest. toil to. increase their resources, such 
means are much too slow in producing their 
results, besides which they themselves are in 4 
far too fevered, excited, and unsettled state of 
mind to be fit toapply themselves to such labours 
—but to whatever scheme. promises even a chance 
of affording immediate relief to their difficulties, 
and giving them the means of continuing the 
game. 

. Of such men, with women of a similar stamp, 
does a very large class of Parisians consist. 
Certain luxuries, less for their own private enjoy- 
ment, generally speaking, than for the purposes 


of ostentation and. display, they are resolved to 


indulge in; their actual incomes are seldom 
sufficient to procure them these gratifications in 
a legitimate way, hence they must resort to such 
expedients as we have alluded to to.satisfy their 
desires. Let us see what these expedients are. 
A few men turn to the gaming-table : nearly all 
this class, especially among the “‘jewnesse dorée,” 
as they please to style themselves, frequent it, but 
generally rather as one of the fashionable amuse- 








the class called ‘‘ faisewrs,” literally ‘‘doers;” but 
most fly to the Bourse, where fortunes are made 
and lost in a day, results producing in the first 
instance an increase of the thirst for gold, an 
absorption of all the energies in the effort to 
obtain it, a reckless expenditure, a constant state 
of feverish excitement, and an abandonment of all 
higher and nobler pursuits and ambitions, and in 
the second a cowardly desperation very frequently 
ending in suicide. 

We need but glance at the means by which a 
very large proportion of the women of this class 
obtain the jewels and the velvets, the laces, the 
furs, the cashmeres, the boxes at the opera and 
elsewhere, the ornaments and knick-knacks that 
decorate their salons, on ostensible incomes that, 
were every farthing of them devoted to pin-money, 
would not cover half the value of the possessions 
they were supposed to pay for—an anomaly 
which the ns Sa of these marvellous econo- 
mists are generally the last to be conscious of. 


With those women who are not happy enough 
to possess this mysterious talent, this alchemical 
secret, of converting copper into gold, other re- 
sources must be adopted. Either the woman, her 
household, and children must be reduced to a 
system of the meanest and most penurious exist- 
ence at home, in order to keep up such an appear- 
amce as she thinks fit to assume abroad, or she 
must contract debts which she has little or no 
prospect of ever having it in her power to dis- 
charge. 

Fancy the life of a woian in this latter posi- 
tion ; the two former commonly weigh little on 
the consciences of those who place themselves in 
them ; but in the third case, the victim is daily 
made to feel all the consequences of the situation 
in which she has placed herself, not only from the 
constant imminence of ruin and exposure, but 
frequently—and this is fact, not fancy—from the 
insolence of the tradespeople, who know or guess 
her position, an insolence she has no resource but 
to submit to. 


But the evil stops not even here; it must have 
the most disastrous effects in other quarters as 
well as in those whence the mischief emanates. 
The merchant makes a point of ascertaining, as.far 
as he can, what is the position and resources of his 
customer, in order that he may be able to form 
some idea as to his chances of payment. His 
prices and his conduct are regulated accordingly, 
and it frequently happens that those who honestly 
do pay, orthose who can, by his knowledge of their 
equivocal position, be made as he thinks to pa 
to save scandal and disgrace, are charged at suc’ 
a rate as to prevent the tradesman suffering from 
the defaleations of those from whom payment is 
not to be obtained. Such is the effect of these 
systems of the customer on the wealthy and well- 
established merchant ; he is simply demoralised, 
and frequently makes a large fortune by means 
which border very narrowly on, if they do not 
overpass, the bounds that separate legitimate 
profit from nefarious imposition. 

But where the tradesman is poor, or as is con- 
stantly the case in Paris, has, tempted by such ex- 
amples as ‘we have just cited of large fortunes often 
rapidly acquired, set up in commerce with little 
or no capital, the case is widely different. To 
him or to her—for the instances of women thus 
placed, dressmakers, milliners, Jlingéres, mer- 
ciéres, &c., are much more numerous than of men— 
ruin is the — consequence. These cannot 
support the long credit, the changes and caprices 
of fashion, the necessity of always having new 
and tempting goods to offer to the customer, the 
daily increase of expense in the merest necessaries 
of life, the immense competition. 

They are too poor, too weak, too insignificant, 
have too many rivals in their own class, to dare 
to impose terms or raise price to the small clien- 
téle they are able to command, so a large pi . 
tion of them soon goes to the wall, or at 


drags on a_ struggling, suffering, penurious 
existence. 
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that are never brought before the public) through 
the medium of the weekly feuwilletons and other 
gossip of the day, respecting the personal expenses 
of one of these ‘‘lionnes pawvres;” we take 
Emile Augier’s definition of the genus, which 
classes all lionnes, whatever be their fortunes 
under this head, so soon as their expenditure 
surpasses the limits their husband’s income 
warrants. 

The lady was once well known in Parisian 
society ; and the magnificence of her dress, far 
exceeding in costliness the bounds of even her 
husband’s considerable means, had long been the 
envy and admiration of her class, and had 
attracted the attention of everybody except her 
husband. His tranquil indifference on the sub- 
ject, however, was not permitted to be of per- 
petual continuance. The lady’s means, or the 
‘‘Arthur’s” means (‘‘ Arthur” is the generic 
name given in Paris. to the lioness’s Keeper) being 
found inadequate to meet the demands of trades- 
people, grown indignant and insolent on the 


| strength of long bills and a knowledge of awk- 


ward private circumstances, these latter suddenly 
awake the “‘good easy man” from his peaceful 
lethargy, by bringing down upon his devoted head 
a sudden avalanche of prodigious accounts owin 
for the splendours. of ame. We remember 
noticing, among other details of these expenses, 
the fact that it was the lady's custom to make 
twelve bonnets the minimum of a single order to 
her modiste, these orders being many times re- 
newed in the course of the year. 


The ensuing scene or series of scenes may be 
imagined ; suffice it to state, in conclusion, that 
in order to prevent the scandal of a trial threatened 
by the tradespeople, the family subscribed to raise 
a sum sufficient to effect a compromise with them, 
the lady was consigned to present retirement, 
pending ultimate arrangements, in a convent, and 
the husband tried the efficacy of a change of cli- 
mate on his greatly-disturbed system and no less 
sorely-affected purse. 


That the impulse to personal extravagance is 
given from the throne, or rather that the ever- 
existing tendency towards it is encouraged from 
thence, there can be no doubt. Last season it 
was intimated to every lady, regardless of her 
husband’s income, who was invited for a week 
or perhaps a longer _— to Fontainebleau, 
that she was expected never to appear twice 
in the same dress; and as of course a morning 
and evening costume were requisite for each 
day, and that these were necessarily of costly 
material and make, some idea may be conceived 
of the tax imposed on the purses of such of the 
loyal subjects: of his Imperial Majesty as were 
honoured with a command. to stand in the light of 
his presence during some eight: or ten gorgeous 
and very expensive days. 


The: last a ay of an unwholesome and not 
long to be tolerated state of affairs, to which we 
shall especially allude in our present course of 
observations, is the. bullying and brutal insolence 
of the military. The corruption and divisions of 
the priesthood and the aggressive arrogance and 
bigotry of certain of its organs, the Univers to wit, 
might furnish matter for some curious chapters, 
but on these questions, as less peculiarly illus- 
trative of this country and these times, seeing 
that parallel instances of such characteristics may 
be found in other countries and other times, we 
shall not now enter. 

We do not speak now of what is generally 
regarded in England as the strongest instance 
of this. insolent and aggressive spirit on the part 
of the French army, namely, the warlike addresses 
of the belligerent colonels, seeing that certain 
facts coming to our knowledge lead us to regard 
the genuineness of these precious documents as, 
to say the least, highly apocryphal. s 

We shall select as a particular specimen of this 
spirit the late affair of the duel, the details of 
which are, for the most part, already known to 
the chief portion of our readers, between M. 
Henri de Péne and M. de Hyenne. 
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This is one of the most striking instances of the | 


axiom that the greater the amount of truth con- 
tained in the statement, the more is it to be 
considered as a libel, for there is no question—we 

eak from personal observation, as well as from 
the experience of others—that the swaggering in- 
solence, the coarseness, — 
the charms of the bujét are undoubted cha- 


racteristics of a large number of the class | 


M. de Péne’s half-playful attack, rendered im- 
portant by its results, describes. Hence its 
indignation. But it can hardly be credited, 
though such details are commonly circulated and 
accredited in France, that certain of the superior 


officers of the army afforded their subalterns every | 


opportunity, amounting even to encouragement, 
to meet M. de Péne in a succession of personal en- 
counters, and that the number of challenges pre- 
ared for him by a mutual agreement amon 
the challengers amounted to forty-three! an 
this to prove the amenity, politeness, humanity, 
and moderation of the class whose claims to these 
attributes he had dared to call in question! ‘It 
is to be hoped, for M. de Péne’s sake,” said one 
of this gallant band,—or so it is reported of him 
—‘that this wound may lay him up for long, 
otherwise he is likely to find the best part of the 
French army ready to meet him in fresh en- 
counters.” At this time M. de Péne’s life was 
almost despaired of, yet not even the heavy 

unishment he had already received for a thought- 
i act, merited censure ; not even what he was 
already suffering, not even the shadow of death 
that hung round his bed, had any effect in allay- 
ing in some breasts the spirit of savage ven- 
geance and of thirst for blood that hounded him 
to the very verge of the tomb. 

We have but to turn over the pages of history 
to see to what ends all these indications, separate 
and combined, tend. What we have written has 
been penned in no spirit of narrow-minded 
prejudice and national enmity. 

Looking at France and the French dis- 
passionately ; admitting the greatness of the 
nation, and the many high qualities of its 
inhabitants, as their generosity, when their 
national or personal vanity is not called in 
question, their frank and ready hospitality, the 
fidelity and devotion of their friendships, their 
keen bright intelligence, we view with regret 
instead of triumph all these elements of dis- 
organisation, these forerunners ofa fall. Further 
let us state that all the information we have 
gathered, all the facts and indications we have 
recorded, have been the results of personal observa- 
tion, or have been exclusively drawn from French 
sources, 

On the other hand we freely and readily admit 
thet much that Louis Napoleon has done and is 
every day doing for France, setting aside the 
question of the fetters in which he holds her 
liberties, is calculated to raise her present strength 
and increase her worldly prosperity, and perhaps 
the greatest of all the benefits he has accorded 
her has been the commencement, now everywhere 
evident, of the movement of decentralisation, 
which causes the blood to flow freshly from the 
heart as represented by Paris, and circulate 
vigorously through the hitherto comparatively 
lifeless body in the centre of which it alone had a 
full share of life and energy. 

Hitherto Paris has stood and has spoken and 
acted for France, the larger portion of which great 
realm lay half-dormant, ing to receive and 
content with such laws, such patronage, and such 
cast-off garments, toys, and pleasures as she should 
condescend to accord it.; ready to give, in return, 

all that she might think fit to demand of it. Now 
it is otherwise. France is beginning to move her 
members, to assert her existence as.a country, not 
merely as.a city, and this wholesome extension of 
life and strength may go far to counteract 
influences that otherwise could hardly fail to be 
fatal to her. 

With these observations the series of papers 
which have been entitled ‘‘ Young France” termi- 
nates, but the subject is far from being exhausted, 
and its treatment may be resumed. M. A. P. 


and the devotion to | 


THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 


[We have now the satisfaction of adding to the 
valuable and most interesting record of the un- 


_ successful attempts to lay the Atlantic wire, the - round them ; every one seemed impressed with. 


| narrative of the expedition which has terminated 
in such brilliant success. Up to the date of our 
| publication, the signals continue to be transmitted 
and returned with perfect regularity. | 


As your readers have already been informed by 
| telegraph, the submarine communication between 
| the Old and the New Worlds is now an accom- 
plished fact. In the face of difficulties and dangers, 
| the magnitude of which cannot be properly appre- 

ciated by those not engaged in the work, the engi- 
neers engaged in this undertaking have, with 


hopeless task with that perseverance which is 
sure, sooner or later, to lead to success. There 
were but few some twenty days ago who, after 
the unsuccessful return of the squadron to Queens- 
town, would have dared to predict such a speedy 
and glorious termination to all the trials and 
difficulties that the promoters of this undertaking 
have undergone. The final accomplishment of the 
scheme seemed indeed up to the last moment to 
hang upon a hair. Many serious difficulties had 
to be encountered during the six days and a-half 
that the operations lasted, any one of which, had 
not chance favoured us, might have ruined the 
expedition and delayed the advance of ocean 
telegraphs perhaps more than half a century. But 
the difficult task has now been accomplished, and 
it only remains for us to accept the benefits which 
it will undoubtedly confer upon the community. 
Wonderful as the conception of conveying sensa- 
tions from continent to continent, across the 
almost unknown depths of the ocean, may seem 
to us now, yet in a very little time people will 
forget the marvel while profiting by the fact ; and, 
without remembering the years of anxious toil and 
discouragement which those who have secured 
this boon to the community have undergone to 
secure success, the wonder will be, not that the 
undertaking has been carried out at all, but that 
it had not been accomplished long before. It has 
been the custom of mankind to honour the lives 
and eelebrate the deeds of great statesmen, suc- 
cessful warriors, and eminent divines. Indeed, 
of such materials are the links in the chain of his- 
tory chiefly composed. But those men who, by 
patient thought and persevering action, have 
achieved victories over matter, which secure to 
the community permanent advantages, very often 
have their trouble for their reward. It is to be 
hoped that this may not be the case with those 
who have been mainly instrumental in bringing 
this great scheme to a_ successful termina- 
tion. It must be confessed that the prospects of 
success were very remote when the squadron left 
Queenstown on the 17th of last month. The 
amount of cable in the two ships had been re- 
duced by nearly 400 miles, and the recollection 
of three separate and most unaccountable break- 
ages was still fresh in the minds of all who had 
accompanied the first expedition, and there was 
no reason whatever for supposing that the very 
same thing might not occur again. The cable 
might and evidently did, as far as the contractors 
are concerned, fulfil all the guaranteed require- 
ments ; and the numerous accidents which oc- 
curred might be due to the cable having become 
injured during the gale. This supposition, 
though it may be gratifying to Messrs. Glass and 
Co., was no consolation to either the engineers or 
the shareholders. Under these circumstances, it 
is not surprising that many regarded the prosecu- 
tion of the scheme asa waste of the shareholders’ 
money. However, in spite of the most vehement 
opposition, the majority of the directors deter- 
mined to despatch the expedition to try their for- 
tune again in mid-ocean before they abandoned the 
scheme altogetheras impracticable. Accordingly, 
on the morning of Saturday, the 17th of July, the 
Valorous, Gorgon, and Niagara, having completed 
coaling, steamed away from Queenstown for the 
rendezvous. The Agamemnon, having to wait for 
Professor W. Thomson, one of the directors who 
took charge of the electrical department on board, 





almost untiring energy, adhered to their all but | 


did not weigh anchor until 2 @clock on the fol- 
lowing morning. As the ships left the harbour,, 
there was apparently no notice taken of their de- 
| parture by those on shore or in the vessels anchored 


the conviction that we were engaged in a hopeless 
enterprise, and the squadron seemed rather to 
have slunk away on some discreditable mission 
than to have sailed for the accomplishment of a 
| grand national scheme. It was just dawn when 
the Agamemnon got clear of Queenstown harbour, 
but, as the wind blew stiffly from the south-west, 
it was nearly 10 o'clock before she rounded the 
Old Head of Kinsale, a distance of only a few 
miles. The weather remained fine during the 
| day, and, as the Agamemnon skirted along the 
wild and rocky shore of the south-west coast of 
Ireland, those on board had an excellent oppor- 
tunity of seeing the stupendous rocks which rise 
| from the water in the most grotesque and fantastic 
shapes. About 5 o’clock in the afternoon Cape 
Clear was passed, and, though the coast gra- 
dually edged away to the northward of our course, 
yet it was nearly dark before we lost sight of the 
rocky mountains which surround Bantry Bay and 
the shores of the Kenmare river. By Monday 
morning, the 19th, we had left the land far be- 
hind us, and thence fell into the usual dull 
monotony of sea life. Of the voyage out there 
is little to be said. It was not checkered by the 
excitement of continual storms or the tedium of 
perpetual calms, but we had a sufficient admixture 
of both to render our passage tothe rendezvous a 
very ordinary and uninteresting one indeed. For 
the first week the barometer remained unusually 
low, and the numbers of those natural barometers,, 
Mother Carey’s chickens, that kept in our wake, 
kept us in continual expectation of heavy weather. 
With every little breeze of wind the serew was got 
up and sail made, so as to husband our coals as. 
much as possible, but it generally soon fell calm 
and obliged Captain Preedy reluctantly to get up: 
steam again. In consequence of these continu 
delays and changes from steam to sail, and from 
sail to steam again, much fuel was expended, and 
not more than 80 miles of distance made good 
each day. On Sunday, the 25th, however, the 
weather changed, and for several days in succes- 
sion there was an uninterrupted calm. The moon 
was just at the full, and for several nights it 
shone with a brilliancy which turned the smooth 
sea into one silvery sheet, which brought out the: 
dark hull and white sails of the ship in strong. 
contrast to the sea and sky as the vessel lay 
all but motionless on ‘the water, the very imper- 
sonation of solitude and repose. Indeed, until the 
rendezvous was gained, we had such a succession 
of beautiful sunrises, gorgeous sunsets, and tran- 
quil moonlight nights, as would have excited the 
most enthusiastic admiration of any one but 
persons situated as we were. But by us such 
scenes were regarded only as the annoying in- 
dications of the calm which delayed our pro- 
gress and wasted our coals. In spite of the 
unusual calmness of the weather in general, 
there were days on which our former unplea- 
sant experiences of the Atlantic were brought 
forcibly to our recollection—when it blew 
hard, and the sea ran sufficiently high to repro- 
duce on a minor scale some of the discomforts of 
which the previous cruise had been so ‘fruitful. 
These days, however, were the exception, and not. 
the rule, and served to show how much more 
pleasant was the inconvenient calm than the 
weather which had previously prevailed. By dint, 
however, of a judicious expenditure of fuel, and a 
liberal use of the cheaper motive power of sail, the: 
rendezvous was reached on the ae Wed- 
nesday, the 28th of July, just eleven days after 
our departure from Queenstown. The rest of the 
squadron were in sight at nightfall, but at such a 
considerable distance that it was past 10 o'clock 
on the morning of Thursday, the 29th, before the: 
Agamemnon joined them. We were as usual 
greeted by a perfect storm of questions as to what 
kept us so much behind our time, and learned that 
all had come to the conclusion that the ship must 
have got on shore on leaving Queenstown Harbour. 
The Niagara, it appeared, had arrived at the 
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rendezvous on Friday night, the 23rd, the Vale- 
gous on Sunday, the 25th, and the Gorgon on 
the afternoon of Tuesday, the 27th. The day was 
beautifully calm, so no time was to be lost before 
making the splice ; boats were soon lowered from 
the attendant ships, the two vessels made fast by 
a hawser, and the Niagara’s end of the cable con- 
veyed on board the Agamemnon. About half- 
ay 12 o'clock the splice was effectually made, 

ut with materials very different from carefully 
rounded semicircular boards which had been used 
to enclose the junctions on previous occasions. It 
consisted merely of two straight boards hauled 
over the joining, with the iron rod and leaden 
plummet attached to the centre. In hoisting it 
out from the side of the ship, however, the leaden 
sinker broke short off and fell overboard; and 
there being no more convenient weight at hand, 
a 32Ib. shot was fastened to the splice instead, 
and the whole apparatus was quickly dropped into 
the sea without any formality, and, indeed, almost 
without a spectator, for those on board the ship 
had witnessed so many beginnings to the tele- 
graphic line, that it was evident they despaired of 
there ever being an end to it. The stipulated 210 
fathoms of cable having been paid out to allow 
the splice to sink well below the surface, the sig- 
nal to start was hoisted, the hawser cast loose, 
and the Niagara and Agamemnon started for the 
last time for their opposite destinations. For the 
first three hours the ships proceeded very slowly, 
paying out a great quantity of slack, but after 
the expiration of this time the speed of the Aga- 
memnon was increased to about five knots per 
hour, the cable going at about six, without indi- 
cating more than a few hundred pounds of strain 
upon the dynamometer. Shortly after 6 o'clock 
a very large whale was seen approaching the star- 
toard bow at a great speed, rolling and tossing 
the sea into foam all round, and for the first 
time we felt the possibility of the supposition 
that our second mysterious breakage of the cable 
might have been caused after all by one of these 
animals getting foul of it under water. It ap- 
peared as if it were making direct for the cable, 
and great was the relief of all when the ponderous 
living mass was seen slowly to pass astern, just 
grazing the cable where it entered the water ; but 
fortunately without doing any mischief. All 
seemed to go well up to about 8 o'clock ; the cable 
— out from the hold with an evenness and regu- 
arity which showed how carefully and perfectly it 
had been coiled away ; and to guard against acci- 
dents which might arise in consequence of the cable 
having suffered injury during the storm, the indi- 
cated strain upon the dynamometer was never al- 
lowed to go beyond 1,700Ib., or less than one-quar- 
ter what the cable is estimated to bear, and thus 
far everything looked promising of success. But 
an such a hazardous work no one knows what 
afew minutes may bring forth, for soon after 8 
an injured portion of the cable was discovered 
about a mile or two from the portion paying out ; 
not a moment was lost by Mr. Canning, the 
engineer on duty, in setting men to work to cobble 
up the injury as well as time would permit, for 
the cable was going out at such a rate that the 
damaged portion would be paid overboard in less 
than 20 minutes, and former experience had shown 
us that to check either the speed of the ship or 
the cable would, in all probability, be attended by 
the most fatal results. Just before the lapping 
was finished Professor Thomson reported that the 
electrical continuity of the wire had ceased, but 
that the insulation was still perfect ; attention 
was naturally directed to the injured piece as the 
probable source of the stoppage, and not a moment 
was lost in cutting the cable at that point, with 
the intention of making a perfect splice. To the 
consternation of all, the electrical tests applied 
showed the fault to be overboard, and in all pro- 
bability some 50 miles from the ship. Not a 
second was to be lost, for it was evident that the 
cut portion must be paid overboard in a few 
minutes, and in the meantime the tedious and 
difficult operation of making a splice had to be 
performed. The ship was immediately stopped, 
and no more cable paid out than was absolutely 
necessary to prevent it breaking. As the stern of 





the ship was lifted by the waves, a scene of the 
most intense excitement followed. It seemed 
impossible even by using the greatest possible 
speed, and paying out the least poss’ble amount 
of cable, that the junction could be finished 
before the part was taken out of the hands of 
the workmen. The main hold presented an 
extraordinary scene; nearly all the officers 
of the ship and of those connected with 
the expedition stood in groups about the coil, 
watching with intense anxiety the cable, as it 
slowly unwound itself nearer and nearer the joint, 
while the workmen, directed by Mr. Canning, 
under whose superintendence the cable was ori- 
ginally manufactured, worked at the splice as only 
men could work who felt that the life and death 
of the expedition depended upon their rapidity. 
But all their speed was to no purpose, as the 
cable was unwinding within a hundred fathoms, 
and, as a last and desperate resource, the cable 
was stopped altogether, and for a few minutes the 
ship hung on by the end. Fortunately, however, 
it was only for a few minutes, as the strain was 
continually rising above two tons, and it would 
not hold on much longer ; when the splice was 
finished the signal was made to loose the stopper, 
and it passed overboard safely enough. When the 
excitement consequent upon having so narrowly 
saved the cable had passed away we awoke to the 
consciousness that the case was still as hopeless 
as ever, for the electrical continuity was still en- 
tirely wanting. Preparations were consequently 
made to pay out as little rope as possible, and to 
hold on for six hours, in the hopes that thie fault, 
whatever it might be, might mend itself before 
eutting the cable and returning to the rendez- 
vous to make another ‘splice. The magnetic 
needles on the receiving instruments were 
watched closely for the returning signals; when 
in a few minutes the last hope was extin- 
guished by their ‘suddenly indicating dead earth, 
which tended to show that the cable had 
broken from the Niagara, or that the insulation 
had been completely destroyed. In three minutes, 
however, every one was agreeably surprised b 
the intelligence that the stoppage had disappeared, 


and that the signals had again appeared at their 
a 


regular intervals from the Niagara. It is needless 
to say what a load of anxiety this news removed 
from the minds of every one, but the general con- 
fidence in the ultimate success of the operations 
was much shaken by the occurrence, for all felt 
that every minute a similar accident might occur. 
For some time the paying out continued as usual, 
but towards the morning another damaged place 
was discovered in the cable; there was fortu- 
nately, time to repair it in the hold without in 
any way interfering with the operations beyond 
for a time slightly reducing the speed of the ship. 
During the morning of Friday, the 30th, every- 
thing went well! the ship had been kept at the 
ed of about five knots, the cable going out at 
about six, the average angle with the horizon at 
which it left the ship being about 15 deg., while 
the indicated strain upon the dynamometer sel- 
dom showed more than 1,600lb. to 1,700 Ib. 
Observations made at noon showed that we had made 
good 90 miles from the starting point since the 
revious day, with an expenditure, including the 
foas in lowering the splice and during the subse- 
ere stoppages, of 135 miles of cable. During 
e latter portion of the day the barometer fell con- 
siderably, and towards the evening it blew almost 
a gale of wind from the eastward dead a-head of 
our course. As the breeze freshened, the speed of 
the engines was gradually increased, but the wind 
more than increased in proportion, so that before 
the sun went down the Agamemnon was going full 
steam against the wind, only making a speed of 
about four knots an hour. During the evening 
topmasts were lowered and spars, yards, sails, and, 
imleed, everything aloft that could offer resistance 
to the wind was sent down on deck ; but still the 
ship made but little way, chiefly in consequence 
of the heavy sea, though the enormous quantity 
of fuel consumed showed us that if the wind lasted 
we should be reduced to burning the masts, spars, 
and even the decks, to bring the ship into 
Valentia. It seemed to be our stioel ill- 





fortune to meet with head winds whichever wa; 
the ship’s head was turned. On our journey out 
we had been delayed and obliged to consume an 
undue proportion of coal for want of an easterly 
wind, and now all our fuel was wanted because of 
one. However, during the next day the wind 
gradually went round to the south-west, which 
though it raised a very heavy sea, allowed us to 
husband our small remaining store of fuel. At 
noon on Saturday, the 31st of July, observations 
at noon showed us to be in latitude 52 deg. 23 N,, 
and longitude 26 deg. 44 W., having made good 
120 miles of distance since noon of the previous 
day, with a loss of about 27 per cent. of cable, 
The Niagara, as far as could be judged: from 
the amount of cable she paid out, which by a 
previous arrangement was signalled at every 10 
miles, kept pace with us within one or two miles 
the whole distance across. During the afternoon 
of Saturday the wind again freshened up, and be- 
fore nightfall it again blew nearly a gale of wind, 
and a tremendous sea ran before it from the south- 
west, which made the Agamemnon pitch to such 
an extent that it was thought impossible the cable 
could hold on through the night ; indeed, had it 
not been for the constant care and watchfulness 
exercised by Mr. Bright and the two energetic 
engineers, Mr. Canning and Mr. Clifford, who 
acted with him, it could not have been done at all. 
Men were kept at the wheels of the machine to 
prevent their stopping, as the stern of the ship 
rose and fell with the sea, for had they done so the 
cable must undoubtedly have parted. During 
Sunday the sea and wind increased, and before 
the evening it blew a smart gale. Now, indeed, 
were the energy and activity of all engaged in 
the operation tasked to the utmost. Mr. Hoar 
and Mr. Moore, the two engineers who had 
the charge of the relieving wheels of the dy- 
namométer, had to keep watch and watch alter- 
nately “every four’ hours, and while on duty 
durst ‘not let their. attention be removed from 
their occupation for one moment, for on their re- 
leasing the breaks every time the stern of the ship 
fell into the trough of the sea entirely depended 
the safety of the cable, and the result shows how 
ably they discharged their duty.. Throughout 


thé night there were few who had the least 


expectation of- the cable holding on till morning, 
and many remained awake listening for the sound 
that all ‘most dreaded to hear—viz., the gun 
which: should announce the failure of all our hopes. 
But still the cable which, in comparison with the 
ship from which it was paid out and the gigantic 
waves among which it was delivered, was but a 
mere thread, continued to hold on, only leaving 2 
silvery phosphorous line upon the stupendous 
seas as they rolled on towards the ship. With 
Sunday morning came no improvement in the 
weather ; still the sky remained black and 
stormy to windward, and the constant violent 
squalls of wind and rain which prevailed during 
the whole day served to keep up, if not to 
augment, the height of the waves. But the 
cable had gone through so much during the night 
that our confidence in its continuing to hold 
was much restored. At noon observations showed 
us to be in lat. 52° 26’ N. and long. 23° 16’ W., 
having made good 130 miles from noon of the 
previous day, and about 350 from our starting 
point in mid ocean. We had ed by the 
deepest sounding of 2,400 fathoms and over more 
than half of the deep water generally, while the 
amount of cable still remaining in the ship was 
more than sufficient to carry us to the Irish coast, 
even supposing the continuance of the bad 
weather should oblige us to pay out the same 
amount of slack cable we had been hitherto 
wasting. Thus far things looked very promising 
for our ultimate success. But former experience 
showed us only too plainly that we could never 
suppose that some accident might not arise until 
the ends had been fairly landed on the opposite 
shores. During Sunday night and Monday 
morning the weather continued as boisterous as 
ever, and it was only by the most or. 
exertions of the engineer upon duty that the wheels 
could be prevented from stopping altogether as the 
vessel rose and fell with the sea, and once or 
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ice they did come completely to a standstill in 
spite of all that could be ae to keep them moy- 
ing, but fortunately they were again set in motion 
before the stern of the ship was thrown up by the 
succeeding wave. Nostrain could be placed upon 
the cable, of course, and though the dynanometer 
occasionally registered 1,700Ib. as the ship lifted, it 
was oftener below 1000, and was frequently nothing, 
the cable running out as fast as its own weight 
and speed of the ship could draw it. But even 
with all these forces acting unresistedly upon it 
the cable never paid itself out at a greater 
speed than eight knots an hour at the 
time the ship was going at the rate of six knots 
and a-half. Subsequently, however, when the 

ed of the ship even exceeded six knots and a- 
half the cable never ran out so quick. The 
average speed maintained by the ship up to this 
time and, indeed, for the whole voyage, was about 
five knots and a-half, the cable, with occasional 
exception, running about 30 per cent. faster. At 
noon on Monday, August the 2nd, observations 
showed us to bein lat. 52° 35’ N., long. 19° 48’ W., 
having made good 1274 miles since noon of the 
previous day, and completed more than the half 
way to our ultimate destination. During the 
afternoon an American three-masted schooner, 
which afterwards proved to be the Chieftain, was 
seen standing from the eastward towards us. No 
notice was taken of her at first, but when she was 
within about half a mile of the Agamemnon she 
altered her course and bore right down across our 
‘bows. A collision, which might prove fatal to 
the cable, now. seemed inevitable, or could only 
‘be avoided by the equally hazardous expedient of 
altering the Agamemnon’s course. The Valorous 
steamed ahead, and fired a gun for her to heave- 
‘to, which, as she did not appear to take much 
notice of, was quickly followed by another from 
the bows of the. Agamemnon and a second and 
third from the Valorous ; but still the vessel held 
on her course, and as the only resource left to 
avoid a collision the course of the Agamemnon 
was altered just in time to within a few 
yards of her. It was evident that our proceedings 
were a source of the. greatest possible astonishment 
to them, for all her crew crowded upon her deck 
and rigging. At length they evidently discovered 
who we were and what we were doing, for the crew 
manned. the rigging, and dipping the ensign 
several times they gave us three Sear cheers, 
Though the Agamemnon was obliged to acknow- 
ledge these congratulations in Se0 form, . the 
feelings of annoyance with which we regarded 
the vessel which, either by the stupidity 
or carelessness of those on was so near 
adding a fatal and unexpected mishap to the long 
chapter of accidents which had already been en- 
countered, may easily be imagined. To those 
below, who of course did not see.the ship ap- 
proaching, the sound of the first gun came Tike a 
‘thunderbolt, for all took it asthe signal of the 
breaking of the cable. The dinner tables were 
deserted ina moment, and a general rush made 
up the hatches to the deck, but before reaching 
it their fears were quickly banished by the report 
of the succeeding gun, which all knew well could 
only be caused by a ship in our way or a man 
overboard. Throughout the ter portion of 
Monday morning the electrical signals from the 
Niagara had been getting gradually weaker until 
they ceased altogether for nearly three-quarters of 
an hour. Our uneasiness, however, was in some 
degree lessened by the fact that the stoppage 
appeared to be a want of continuity, and not any 
defect in insulation, and there was consequently 
évery reason to suppose that it might arise from 
faulty connexion on board the Niagara. Accord- 
ingly Professor Thomson sent a message to the 
effect that the signals were too weak to be read, 
and, as if they been awaiting such a signal to 
increase their battery power, the deflections im- 
mediately returned even stronger than they 
had ever been before. Towards the even- 


ing, however, they again declined in force for a 
short time. With the exception of these little 
stop the electrical condition of the sub- 
me wire seemed to be much improved. It 


at the immense depth improved considerably the 
insulating properties of the gutta percha, while 
the enormous pressure to which it must have 
been subjected probably tended to consolidate its 
texture and to fill up any air bubbles or slight 
faults in manufacture which may have existed. 
The weather during Monday night moderated a 
little, but still there was a very heavy sea on, 
which endangered the wire every second minute. 
About 3 o’clock on Tuesday morning all on board 
were startled from their beds by the loud booming 
of a gun. Everyone, without waiting for the 
performance of the most particular toilet, rushed 
on deck to ascertain the cause of the disturbance. 
Contrary to all expectation the cable was safe, 
but just in the grey light could be seen the 
Valorous rounded-to in the most warlike atti- 
tude, firing gun after gun in quick succession 
towards a large American bark, which quite un- 
conscious of our proceeding was standing right 
across our stern. Such loud and repeated remon- 
strances from a large steam frigate were not to be 
despised, and evidently without knowing the why 
or the wherefore, she quickly threw her. sails 
aback, and remained hove-to. Whether those on 
board her considered that we were engaged in 
some Filibustering expedition, or regarded our 
proceedings as another British outrage upon 
the American flag, it is impossible to say, 
but certain it is that, apparently in great 
trepidation, she mentinat hove-to until 
we had lost sight of her in the distance. 
Tuesday was a much finer day than any we 
had experienced for nearly a week, but still 
there was a considerable sea running, and 
our Gengers were far from passed; yet the 
hopes of our ultimate success ran high. We 
had accomplished nearly the whole of the deep sea 
portion of the route in. safety, and that, too, 
under the most unfavourable circumstances pos- 
sible, therefore there was every reason. to believe 
that.unlesss some unforeseen accident should occur, 
we should accomplish the remainder. Observa- 
tions at noon placed usin lat. 5° 26’ N., long. 
16° 7’ 40” W., having run 134 miles since the 
preyious day. About 5 o’clock in the eyening the 
steep submarine mountain which divides the tele- 
graphic plateau from the Irish coast was reached, 
and the effect of the sudden shallowing’ of the 
water had a very marked effect upon the cable, 
causing the strain on and the speed of it to 
lessen every minute. A great deal of slack was 
paid out to allow for any greater inequalities 
which might exist, though undiscovered by the 
sounding line. About 10 o'clock the shoal water 
of 250 fathoms was reached ; the only remaining 
anxiety now was the changing from the lower 
main coil to that upon the upper deck, and this 
most difficult and dangerous operation was suc- 
cessfully performed between 3 and 4 o'clock on 
Wednesday morning. Wednesday was a beau- 
tifully calm day ; indeed, it was the first on 
which any one could have thought of making a 
splice since the day we started from the rendez- 
vous. We therefore congratulated ourselves on 
having saved a week by commencing operations on 
the ‘Tharelay previous. At noon we were in lat. 
52° 11’, long. 12° 40’ 2” W., 89 miles distant 
from the telegraph siation at Valentia. The 
water was shallow, so that there was no difficulty 
in paying out the wire almost without any loss by 
slack, and all looked upon the undertaking as 
virtually accomplished. At about 1 o’clock in the 
evening the second change from the upper-deck 
coil to that upon the orlop-deck was safely effected, 
and shortly after the vessels exchanged signals 
that they were in 200 fathoms water. As the 
night advanced the speed of the ship reduced, as 
it was known that we were only a short distance 
from the land, and there would be no advantage 
in making it before daylight in the morning. 
About 12 o’clock, however, the Skelligs Light was 
seen in the distance, and the Valorous steamed 
on ahead to lead us into the coast, firing rockets 
at intervals to direct us, which were answered by 
us from the Agamemnon, though, according to 
Mr. Moriarty, the master's, wish, the ship, disre- 
garding the Valorous, kept her own course, which 





was evident that the low temperature of the water 


proved to be the right one in the end. By day- 


7 


light on the morning of Thursday the bold and 
rocky mountains which entirely surround the 
wild and picturesque neighbourhood of Valentia 
rose right before us at_a few miles distance. 
Never, preys was the sight of land 
more welcome, as it brought to a success- 
ful termination one of the greatest, but, at 
the same time, most difficult schemés which was 
ever undertaken. Had it been the dullest and 
most melancholy swamp on the face of the earth 
that lay before us we should have found it a plea- 
sant prospect; but as the sun rose from the 
estuary of Dingle Bay, tinging with a deep soft 
purple the lofty summits of the steep mountains 
which surround its shores, and illuminating the 
masses of morning vapour which hung upon 
them, it was a scene which might vie in beauty 
with anything that could be ‘rode by the most 
florid imagination of an artist. No one on shore 
was apparently conscious of our approach, so the 
Valorous steamed ahead to the mouth of the har- 
bour and fired a gun. Both ships made straight 
for Dowlas Bay, and about 6 o'clock came to 
anchor at the side of Beginish Island opposite to 
Valentia. As soon as the inhabitants became 
aware of our approach, there was a general deser- 
tion of the place, and hundreds of boats crowded 
round us, their passengers in the greatest state of 
excitement to hear all about our voyage. The 
Knight of Kerry was absent in Dingle, but a mes- 
senger was immediately despatched for him, and 
he soon arrived in Her Majesty’s gunboat Sham- 
rock. Soon after our arrival, a signal was received 
from the Niagara that they were preparing to 
land, having paid out 1,030 nautical’ miles of 
cable, while the Agamemnon had accomplished 
her portion of the distance with an expenditure of 
1,020 miles, making the total length of the wire 
submerged 2,050 geographical miles. Immediately 
after the ships cast anchor, the paddlebox boats 
of the Valorous were got ready, and two milés of 
cable coiled away in them, for the purpose of 
landing the end; but it was late in the after: 
noon before the procession of boats left the 
ship, under a salute of three rounds of small arms 
from the detachment of Marines on board the 
Agamemnon, under the conimand of Lieutenant 
Morris. The progress of the end to the shore was 
very slow, in consequence of the very stiff wind 
which blew at the time, but at about 3 o'clock 
the end was safely brought on shore at Knights- 
town, Valentia, by Mr. Bright and Mr. Canning, 
the chief and second engineers, to whose exertions 
the success of the undertaking is attributable, and 
the Knight of Kerry. The end was immediately 
laid in the trench which had been dug to receive 
it, while a royal salute, making the neighbouring 
rocks and mountains reverberate, announced that 
the communication between the Old and the New 
World had been completed. The end was im- 
mediately taken into the electrical room by Mr. 
Whitehouse, and attached to a galvanometer, and 
the first message was received through the entire 
length. 

‘oo much praise cannot be bestowed upon both 
the officers and men of the Agamemnon for the 
hearty way in which they have assisted in the 
arduous and difficult service they have been en- 
gaged in; and the admirable manner in which 
the ship was navigated by Mr. Moriarty and Mr, 
Libby, the first and second masters, reduced the 
difficulties of the Company’s operations. It will 
in all probability, be nearly a fortnight before the 
instruments are connected at the two termini for 
the transmission of regular signals. It is unne- 
cessary here to expatiate upon the magnitude of 
the undertaking which has been just completed, 
or upon the great political and social results 
which are likely to accrue from it; but there can 
be but one feeling of universal admiration for the 
courage and perseverance which have been dis- 

layed by Mr. Bright, and those who acted under 
his orders, in encountering the manifold difficulties 
which arose on their path at every step. 

[We have quoted the above narrative in its 
entirety, feeling that in a few years, when the 
American telegraph is a sociai necessity, a record 
of its being laid will haye a value which is not at 
this moment appreciable. ] 
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OUR STATE PAPER OFFICE. 
seebne 

In the slight description which we gave some 
weeks back [No. 2, New Series, pp. 52—3] of our 
great national collection of State Papers, we 
informed our readers to whom applications should 
be made for authority to consult them. New 
regulations have since been laid down, by which 
the State Papers previous to the year 1688 have 
been placed under the sole control of the Master of 
the Rolls, and orders of admission are now granted, 
available for one year, on a written application, 
stating generally the objects of research, addressed 
to Sir Francis Palgrave, Deputy Keeper of Records, 
Rolls Yard, Chancery Lane. 

So much has been written respecting the 
beneficent founder of the Bodleian Library of 
Oxford, and the ‘‘ Life of Sir Thomas Boilley, 
written with his own hande,” and printed in 
Hearne’s Relig. Bodl., is so full of details that 
little has been left for us toadd. We have how- 
ever gleaned.a few facts from ‘‘ Our State I’aper 
Office,” which will we think be found interesting. 

Born in 1544 Thomas Bodley’s family, on 
account of religion, fled into Germany in the time 
of Queen Mary, but returned to England upon 
the accession of Elizabeth. He became suc- 
cessively Bachelor and Master of Arts, was chosen 
Proctor, travelled, and in 1585 was employed by 
the Queen in Germany, afterwards in France, and 
at the Hague. A minute of public business in Sir 
Rob‘. Cecil's handwriting, dated in October 1494. 
says :—‘‘Her Mates pleasure to be knowen fo: y* 
dispatching of Mr. Bodley, for web purpose she is to 
be informed of y* state of y* charges continually in- 
creasing we» it were high time to abate.” From ihe 
following letter it appears that through the sudden 
death of his brother, who seems to have managed his 
private affairs, his estate had become so involved as 
to call for his immediate attention, and the 
necessity of an urgent appeal to the Lord High 
Treasurer Burghley for the payment of arrears 
due for his public employments. 


Thomas Bodley to Lord Burghley. 


May it please yor good L. to vonchsafe to calle to minde, 
and tomake it knowen to her Mte y*t ye soddaine decease 
of my brother and facto", who for 5 yeres together had all 
my substance in his handes, hath brought me so muche 
comber, as first of force I must have leasure to recover 
mine owne, and then after to di e it, to maintaine m: 
poore estate, but most of all to finde a frinde, to whose 

and c! See ee aS ae Se: 
ilis est cura rerum ali m, and a person of y* 
trust is not easely gotten. If her Hige upon this (w* is 
as great an ion as can Se aes 
my qualitie) be not moved to me, I have nothi 
more to pleade, but to conforme myself to all y* shes 
commaunde. I have onely this petition to make unto her 
Mat, wherein I most humbly beseeche yow of y* honor- 
able furtherance, That in regard of almost 7 con- 
tinual im in one place, during w*> time I have had 
litle comfort of contrey and frindes, but have bin ly 

ugh my absence from home, and be 
more and more whensoever I doe returne, it may please 
her M** to allow me y** w* is behinde of my ordinarie in- 
tertainm‘, sith others of those contreis, y* returne upon 
license, receave it alwaies of course. .Of 14 monethes pa: 
I had ‘a warrant for 3 in Januarie last, bubtnerereinaiaets 
unpaiede from ye 11 of June 1594 to y¢ 4 of May ensuing: 
[328 daies £656 :] w* if I might obtaine, it would repare 
in some part my iaqenibedll detriments. I could use 
many reasons to prove y* equitie of my suite, but it is not 
my intent to be troublesome y* way: onely this I would 
desire to be considered in my favo", that in all this time of 
my service in y* Lowe Contreis, I never craved allowance 
for portage of lres, w have bin chargeable to me, 
nor for y* expenses of many messengers, w*" I have pur- 
posely mp ee by expresse commaundement, and wth 
0! 


\ sometimes upon her Mt owne 
and sometimes by order from my L.L. of yt Councel, 
from y* L. and S* Fra. Walsi causes of 


oe about y* 
: , Of ye Amor of Tiel, of Mons™ Sonay, of ye 
banished men of Utrecht and Leiden, of y* towne of Ger- 
idenbergh, when it fell from y* States, and for sundrie 
buisnesses besides, for w* all my charges being i 
4 to a greater summe then I have reason 


considered, in 
, altogether, wth I doe 
‘ely desire, I will account it suche a benefit conferred 
upon me, as if any endevor in my power can deserve it of 


y’ L. I will omitte no ——_ to ane my grati- 


tude unto yow: and so e humble leave. From 
London, July 11. nag 

¢ Y* L. most 
To the right honorable humbly bounden 


my — singular goode Lorde 
yl. Burghley, 
Lorde heghe Treasurer of England. 


[indorsed] ‘11 July 1595. Frem London. Mr. Bodel 
to my L, for allowance of paye in his absence.” 


Txo. Bopiry. 





In March, 1598, he set himself a task which 
Camden says ‘‘ would have suited the character of 
a crowned head, the promotion and encourage- 
ment of learning; for he began to prepare the 
public library at Oxford, and furnished it with 
new books.” On the 6th of March Dudley 
Carleton writes to his friend John Chamberlain : 

“Yr frend Mr. Bodley hath sent downe to the Uni- 
versitie to signefie unto them of his good intentions to 
furnish theyr librarie. His liberalitie hath receaved verie 
good acceptance and they of the Universitie have sent 
theyr thanckfullnes by publike letters. He is daylie 
exspected at Oxford to make good his word. The matter 
is approved generallie here in the sheire and everie man 
doth bethinck himself how by some good booke or other 
he may be written in the skrole of the benefactors. My 
cosen Dormer woulde have beene reckoned among the 
first but that his wife disswaded him, and tould him that 
y' would be ascribed to some planet wt did posses all 
men wt a sodaine humor. And for the cheefe bene- 
factor, shee doth not greatlie mervayle at his p se, in 
that he is taught by use to furnish a great desolate 
roome. For the bookes and shelves w** were there 
before shee heares say they were all burnt, for those w* 
he putts in now shee wisheth them longer endurance.” 

In May, 1598, Chamberlain writes that ‘‘ Mr. 
Bodley is named as an Assistant to go to France 
[respecting the Peace of Vervins] but he will not 
go yf he can possiblie avoyde yt.” He did avoid 
it, ‘‘ being,” as he says himself, ‘‘ resolved to 
take his full farewell of state employments ; and 
to satisfy his mind with that mediocrity of worldly 
living that he had of his own.” 

In July, 1601, ‘‘ Mr. Bodley sets up his shop 
at Oxford, and opens his librarie to the number of 
three or fowre thousand volumes.” We havea 
curious account of ‘‘ the commencement at Ox- 
ford” in September, 1602, from which it appears 
that pickpockets were quite as adroit two hun- 
dred and kfty years ago as now; Bodley loses his 
‘*elocke,” and other articles of great value fall a 
prey to ‘‘ the great confluence of cut-purses.” 

‘*The commencement at Oxford was very famous 
for plentie of Doctors, that were fifteen : twelve 
divines and three lawiers. For store of venison 
whereof Doctor Kinge had 27 buckes for his 
part ; for royal chere and an excellent concio ad 
clerum wherein yo" [Carleton’s] cousen, Do™ Good- 
win, bare the bell : for the exceeding assemblie of 
gentles, but specially for the great confluence of 
cut-purses, whereof ensued many losses and 
shrewde turnes; as first, Mr. Bodley lost his 
clocke; Sir Richard Lea two jewells of 200 
markes, w+ St Harry Lea and he meant to have 
bestowed on the bride, Mr. Tamfield’s daughter ; 
and divers others lost goode sommes of five, eight, 
and fourteen —— besides petty detriments of 
scarfes, fans, gloves; and one knave, whether of 
malice or merriment, took the advantage to pull 
of a gentlewoman’s shoe, and made the goose go 
home barefoote.” 

He was knighted by King James I. at White- 
hall on the 1st April, 1604. On the 8d of May, 
1611, a letter was addressed to the Lord Trea- 
surer, ‘‘to give order to his Ma*i¢? woodwards or 
other officers of his Highnes woodes at Stow, 
Shotover, or any other woods neere the cittie of 
Oxford, to fell and cutt downe so many trees as 
shall make up the quantitie of threescore loads of 
tymber, the same to be delivered to S'. Thomas 
Bodleigh, Knight, or his assignes, for the en- 
largement of the publique library of the Univer- 
sitie of Oxford ; for w* tymber former warrant 
hath bene given for the same to be imployed for 
making.the river of Thames navigable up to the 
said cittie, w** worke doth not now proceed. 
Subscribed and procured by S* Tho: Lake.” In 
February, 1612, Sir Thomas Bodley “got a 

unt of the Stationers to have one copie of every 

ke that shalbe printed for his Tibrarie, and 
hath prevayled wt St‘ John Bennet to undertake 
the building of the schooles at Oxford by collec- 
tion from frends, and w** the help of commutations 
and legacies to pious uses belonging to his office.” 
n in August, 1612, ‘‘Oxford doth flourish 
as fast as other thinges decay. S* Thomas 
Bodley’s addition to the librarie is a fayre and 
substantiall building sutable on the outside to the 
Divinitie schooles. Mr. Wadham’s new college 
wold have been a fine handsome fabricke, yf 
had ben as wel placed and contrived as yt might 
asilie have ben; but the most pleasing thing I 


saw was the new quadrangle at Marten College, 





a gracefull work and that may stand for a second 
foundation.” : ‘ 

In the midst of the realisation of his plans he js 
seized with sickness, and on the 4th July, 1612, it jg 
feared ‘‘that we shall not hold S* Thomas Bodle 
long, for he droupes very fast and his legges endl 
w't the dropsie and the scurvie ; and w'" all D;. 
Atkins hath don him som wrong of late wt gy, 
unseasonable and unreasonable purge that | 
doubt hath overthrowne him more than his 
disease, but he hath now the advice and consulta. 
tions of all the best physicians about this towne.” 
Wake also makes a painful mention of Sir 
Thomas. ‘‘ After dinner I went with Mr. Cham. 
berlain to Sir Tho. Bodley, whom I found sick 
and languishing w'*out hope of recovery, though 
some chimicall druggs of Sir W. Rawleigh’s do 
make y* good gentleman flatter himselfe w'» hope 
of recovery ;” a hope unhappily too delusive. (Oy 
28th January, 1613 say ig ‘Sir Thomas 
Bodley is dead, leaving all lovers of learming 
sorrowful bemoners of their owne loss in his,” 
‘*Sir Thomas Bodley hath left us et abiit ad 
plures,” writes Sir Henry Savile, Provost of Eton, 
‘*where in tyme wee shall find him. Upon the 
29th of March his funeralls wilbee celebrated at 
Oxén, for there hee appointed himselfe a lodging 
in Merton Col. Church.” Sir John Benet, one of 
his executors, also speaks of ‘‘the death of Sir 
Tho. Bodley, his will, his making the University of 
Oxén (in effect) his heyre, the trust hee hath 
imposed uppon him, for the performance of his 
ententacdn in that behalfe,” and Chamberlain 
speaks of ‘‘The great funerall at Oxford on 
Monday next [29th March], the last act of Sir 
Thomas Bodley’s vanitie, w‘* doth every day 
appeare so much, that though I never had any ex- 
cellent conceit of him, yet I did not thincke he 
had been so vainly ambitious as he discovers hin- 
self many wayes.” Chamberlain also, in a letter 
to Mistress Alice Carleton, says so much respect- 
ing his will, executors, and ‘‘ overseers” that we 
cannot do better than repeat it in his own words. 


John Chamberlain to Alice Carleton. 


St Rafe Winiwood hath no great fortune from 8* Thomas 
Bodley where there was more reason to expect yt, for 

i in his house (wt he of him above a yeare 
since) he hath left him litle or nothing but his old armorie 
that he could not tell what els to do wall, and is no way 
worth twenty marke. He died on Thursday last (28 
January) between foure and five in the afternoone having 
lien and w*out ay any body almost 
ag, . His executors are 8* John Benet and 
Mr. Hackwell a younge lawier, St Rafe Winiwood and 
S* Henry Savile his overseers, and supravisors over 
them the Archbishop of Canterburie, the L. Chauncellor 
andthe L. Cooke. To each of these last bequeathing a 
cup of gold of the value of fifty d, whereas to his 
brothers he hath left very litle, to his brothers sonnes 


couple he hath 
gowne and his best and second cloke, but to cast a colour 
or shadow pata resen™ vp Mr. Gent, he makes a clause 
that he forgeves him all him, w* Mr. Gent pro- 
tests to be never a pennie, hath much ado to w"hold 
from blasing how much ee Seto 
to him in former times, and in indebted ; but =o 
80 0} 
so long a time a better recom 
But his servants murmure and grumble most, w* whom 
he hath dealt very mecani . Some of them having 
served him and her very above two-and-twenty 
yeare, 0 i le or ne nampa 
reaping after so expectation ve twenty poun 
the rest ten, and those not past two or three neither. He 
makes no mention of any frend he had, not so much as 
fora ing garment, nor will not allow yt his servants 
Tatar fhe ad ad peo onic 
et nature go, of cons 
towards his wifes children by whom he all his wealth. 
But in truth: he hath dealt wt one of them who 
hath many children and is in needand distresse, and his. 
meanes ; the story wherof is too for a letter. And 
all this for a vain glory and shew of goode deeds, for he 
hath geven about seven thousand to his librarie at 
Oxford, and two hundred pound to 
mourning to all the students of that house from the 
highest to the lowest. This and such like makes me know 
and esteem the world as yt is, nothing but vanitie, and in 
that meditation I will leave and commit you to God. 
From London this 4 of February, 1612-3. 
Y*™ most assuredly, 
To a goode frend, Joun CHAMBERLAIN. 
is Alice Carleton. 


at the ae 
We again find Chamberlain, some months later, 


in June, 1613, alluding to the ‘vanitie” and 
‘¢unthankfulnes” of Sir Thomas Bodley :— 
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“J make no doubt but that Mr. Gent’s decease was 
Ep 
heap Coat the others unthankfulnes towards his 
us wd and frends might be the better borne, yfhe had 
not dealt, unjustly w'* his wife’s children, ws I have not 

pared to make appeare even to his executors, who have 
= other defense, nor can make no better aunswer for 
divers manifest wrongs and palpable dissimulations ; 
put that yfhe were alive no doubt he could excuse himself 
better then they can. But the truth is he was so druncke 
w the a) e and vanitie of his librarie that he made no 
conscience to rob Peter (as they say) to pay Paul, for the 
wt he hath his reward in verses and orations, w* the 
Universitie heapes upon him for the present, though I 
make no question but they will quickly vanish, and in 
short time come to stop mustard pots. | 

We think we cannot do better than conclude 
this article with a most interesting letter from | 
John Dinley, who was secretary to Elizabeth, | 
Queen of Bohemia, respecting the famous library | 
of manuscripts in the Eastern languages, left by | 

nius at his death ; but as all our readers may | 
not remember who this celebrated scholar was, | 
we will in the first place give a slight sketch of 
him. Erpenius, or as he was called in Dutch, | 
Thomas Van Erpen, was born at Gorcum, in | 
Holland, on September 7, 1584. At ten years of | 
age he was sent to Leyden to be educated, took | 
the degree of M.A. in 1608, and them travelled 
through the greater part of Europe. In February 

1613 he was appointed Professor of Oriental Lan- 

guages in the University of Leyden, and subse- 

quently Arabie Interpreter to the government of 
the Netherlands. The reputation of Erpenius 
spread through the whole of civilised Europe. 

The Kings of England and Spain, several princes, 

and the Archbishop of Seville, gave him the most 

flattering invitations to their several countries, 
but he would not again leave his own, and died 

of a contagious disease on November 13, 1624, 

aged forty. Perhaps one of his most celebrated 
works is his ‘‘ Arabic Grammar,” published at 

Leyden in 1613, which has been the foundation 

of almost every subsequent grammar printed in 

Europe down to that of Silvestre de Sacy. 


Jo. Dinley to (Sir. Dudley Carleton] Leyden ex 
Principeto this Saterday Morning [January ?} 
1625. 

Right Hon>,—Erpennius, who perhaps was knowne 
to y' Lp = sight, to mee onely by fame, left a famous 
Librarie of Manuscripts in the Languages, to be 
offered (by his owne order) first unto the States. They, 
upon his death, referred it to the Curators of this Uni- 
versitie; who all this while have kept the widow in 
suspence, and now pues their stock is exhausted, and 
have left her to her t chapman. Yesterday they gave 
her libertie; and then I was brought to have a sight of 
them. I was told that the Jesuites of Anwerpe, of 
Spaine, and of Rome too have underhand imployed some 
merchants to buy them in a poke; and ouptie they have 
no good end to hunt after such originalls. I know not 
what they are, my judgment not beyond my eies, 
we can onely tell y? L? that they are fairely written, in 
Tare paper, and w*' exquisite diligence, and so much they 
deserved in the owners estimation, that besides the 
chardge and inquisition over the world to purchase them, 
he raised of his owne purse a howse and a matrix of 
letters for their impression. The rate of them is 4000 
gilders or 400 pounds, upon his death-bed he reckoned 
peed | cost him here 5000 gild™, and told his wife that 

. of Winchester would give her the monie for 
them. They seeme to be a treasure of the Orientall 

Toungs, and are not likely to lie long on the boord. 

Whereupon I thought it my dutie to y'L? and to our 

Universities to give you instant notice therof, that if you 

shall finde it fitting, you would please acquaint the Duke 

{of Buckingham] his Grace w*' the occasion, and per- 

ee nan ie canes: Ing. out 80 small a summe 

more for his. owne honour. Lr wilbee a benefactour 

203 if you can helpe them. into England; I have sent 

annexed a catalogue of them, and of the printed too [un- 

fortunately wanting] that y* Le might see all, but the last 

' shall humbly attend y* Lr order, 

h may bee hastened w'* y™ Lp* convenience, 

that wee be not prevented. Ever remaining y* L?* most 
Servant & Honourer, 


Jo. Dryuzy. 
My Master kisseth y* Lr* hands, 5 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

—>~— 

. Paris, August 11. 
Panis is beginning to come home again within 
these two days, and I am bound to say that the 
general feeling among all those persons one meets 
re-issuing from Cherbourgis one of disappointment. 
The great mystery is to me, when a Frenchman 
comes back from a féte disappointed (as he almost 
always does), what it was he expected. The tribe 
of excursionists are rushing back upon their native 


j and saying, ‘‘Ce west pas ca?” 





Boulevardes with expressions of extreme disdain, 
and the invariable reply to your questions is, 
‘*Eh! mon cher, que voulez vous? ce west pas 
ga/” But then, again, what was it they ex- 
pected? Did they think the Queen of England 
and Louis Napoleon were to appear in full 
coronation costume on the deck of a man 
-of-war, and, crown on head and_ sceptre 
in hand, to shake hands, one with a live 
eagle at his back, and the other with perhaps 
a live unicorn! What on earth did they expect 
who go about here now shrugging their shoulders 
Perhaps they 


| expected to get something to eat (which it seems 


they did not), and they may have imagined that 
out of the shoals of leaves and fishes that were 
sent down to Cherbourg, some portion at all events 
of the fishes and the loaves might fall to their 
share. No such thing! though ten thousand 
hams, and six thousand pé/és are said to have 
been furnished by one single house, and though 
the matériel de cuisine sent down by Chevet, 
filled no less than eleven railway carriages (!) the 
official public only appears to have been able to 
get food—the pleasure-hunters seem to have come 
away utterly empty-handed. 

One thing, too, is very certain; namely, that 
the cordial feeling of the French navy towards 
ours is in no degree increased by the late meeting ; 
there is no one who dares to be plain spoken on 
this side of the water who will not avow to you 
that the all but universal sentiment of the crews 
of the French ships (especially among the men 
of Normandy and Brittany), is one of determined 
hostility to English sailors. 

The following circumstance I am enabled to 
answer for, as I have it from an eye-witness. The 
Prince de Joinville has left a deep impression still 
on the minds of many of the officers who for years 
served under his orders, and there is no denying 
his popularity. One officer—a very distinguished 
and well-known one—who has remained more 
boldly true to his former opinions than French- 
men usually. do, when by changing them they 
can advance or benefit themselves in any shape, 
had not scrupled to retain in his ‘‘ state cabin” 
the portrait of Louis Philippe’s son ; and when a 
few days since the Emperor visited his ship, he 
found there the engraving in question. nis 
Napoleon showed a great deal of tact, as he 
mostly does on such occasions ; those who pretend 
to see more than meets the eye, affirm that his 
first feeling was one of profound vexation, but 
that it was so well disguised and so transitory 
that no ordinary observer could have noticed it. 
All the persons who accompanied him had to 
register was the fact of his walking straight up 
to the portrait of the Grand Admiral of France, 
and saying coolly to the captain of the vessel at 
his side : ‘‘It is a striking likeness !” (which, by 
the bye, is more than he knows anything about, 
for he never saw the prince.) 

Apropos to Cherbourg and the Emperor’s mari- 
time ‘‘progress,” there is no small amusement 
excited here by a phrase in the speech of a pro- 
vincial mayor, who, probably struck by the 
splendour of a figure of rhetoric he found it im- 

ssible to comprehend, has, unluckily for Louis 
liapiiicas set forth in the broadest of all con- 
ceivable daylights of publicity a sentence of his 
Imperial Majesty’s which had not till now attracted 
much attention. The above-mentioned estimable 
functionary recalls with transports of loyal 

ride and satisfaction, how the Emperor Napoleon 
had most traly said that his glorious uncle had, 
when he re-constituted society in France, ‘‘re- 
placed the pyramid upon its base”!!! Now 
those who happen to know the difference between 
a square and a circle, or between a straight line 
and a curve, are busily asking themselves what is 
the condition of a ‘‘ pyramid” that is not upon its 
‘*base.” They opine that it may be an inverted 
cone, or that some new name may have to be 
found for it, but that, as to being a ‘‘ pyramid” 
it has no more business to be called so, than M. 
de Morny has to be entitled an honest man, or M. 
Walewski a capable one, or any other thing most 
preposterous and impossible. From this has 
arisen the following saying here just now: ‘‘ The 








difference between Moliere’s Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme, and Louis Napoleon is, that the former 
talked prose without Sroce it, and that the 
latter knows geometry without talking it.” 

Last Saturday took place one of the summer 
séances of the Institute. M. Mignet, the perpetual 
secretary of the Académie des Seiénces Morales et 
Politiques, read an elaborate discourse upon Schel- 
ling, the German philosopher. M. Passy, the 
well-known political economist (an Orleanist), 
read a paper on the influence of intelligence over 
the society of modern times, and the few people 
of any distinction, great or small, still remaining 
in this noisy, not deserted city, over which omni- 
buses, bad smells, and drains reign for the present 
supreme, were gathered together under the dome 
of the Institute to listen to the above mentioned 
harangues. If it had not been for the presence of 
sundry crinolines and cages upon the green benches 
of the Académie, one might have taken the glass 
console of the salle des séances for a huge melon 
frame, whereof the many lustrous bald heads 
beneath it were the fruit! If the attendance upon 
these kind of ceremonies at the Palais Mazarin 
be the fulfilment of a duty on the part of the 
Parisians, the thing is doubtless satisfactory ; if it 
be an amusement it is decidedly slow. I am 
inclined to believe it is regarded im the light of a 
diversion. 

M. Mignet’s speech was, as all his are on these 
occasions, elegant, concise, and conscientious, and 
was so beautifully read as to make all its merits 
seem even more remarkable than they are. As to 
M. Passy, the subject of his discourse has induced 
M. Pelletan, the ex-redacteur of the Presse, to say 
with no slight appearance of truth, that evidently 
he conceived that he was addressing an assembly 
of antediluvians, all notion of human reason or 
human intellect having any influence on the con- 
stitution of society having been long ago exploded. 
by the Obscurantist school, and the champions of 
such doctrines having been irremissibly damned 
by the Jesuits ! 

This may be looked upon asa joke ; but alas ! 
there is good cause in this country now for admit- 
ting that it may nevertheless be something more, 
too. France was perhaps never so near being 
forced into impiety,—into far worse even than 
Voltairianism,—by the unwise power given to an 
injudicious clergy, and by the marked preference 
awarded by the Government to the Jesuits every- 
where over the moderate and enlightened and 
liberal members of the Gallican Church. 

Somewhat of all this is visible in what has just 
taken place with regard to M. About and his work: 
on L’ Italie Contemporaine. Rome has complained 
not only of what M. About wrote, but of what he 
wrote being published by the Monitewr, and natu- 
rally the French Government has disavowed M. 
About. Now, had M. About been the most esti- 
mable and trustworthy and honest chronicler ever 
employed to give one country some insight into 
the manners and customs of another, the Govern- 
ment —whose ardent Catholicism is represented 
by such martyrs of the faith as the Emperor Louis 
Napoleon and M. Fould (!)—would none the less 
have given every imaginable satisfaction to the 
Ultramontanist party. But this time the evil is 
less considerable, inasmuch as M. About is the 
very reverse of all I have said, and would, for any 
advantage of any sort whatever, have written 
“‘up” the Government of the Papal see just as 
readily as he was undertaking to write it ‘‘ down.” 

In the theatrical world here there is an incident 
that excites no mean degree of attention. You 
may have perceived the announcement in all the 
Paris journals of the re-engagement of Malle. 
Wertheimher, to play the principal part in M. 
Limnander’s new opera, Les Blanes et les Bleus. 
That the above-mentioned lady should or should 
not be re-engaged is of small moment to the opera- 
going public; but the. fact of her being re- 
engaged to perform in Limnander’s new opera, 
means simply that Meyerbeer will not give his; 
and ‘‘ thereby hangs a tale.” : 

Since the days of Hoffmann and the fantastic 
personages he evoked, none more fantastic has 
ever existed (without excepting that. wonderful 
parrot whom a youthful student conversed with 
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for two hours, and took for a Leipsic professor on 
account of his spectacles !) none more fantastic I 
repeat, has ever existed than Giacomo Meyerbeer, 
the immortal author of the Huguenots and 
Prophéte. Who well knew this was Henri Heine, 
and if Meyerbeer had not been a living reality, 
Heine would only have been half himself. The 
terrible Hamburg Jew very nearly worried the 
illustrious Israelite of Berlin out of his senses ; 
and while Heine used to send once or twice a 
month letters from Paris to the Allgemeine Zeitung 
Meyerbeer never felt. safe in any corner of the 
habitable globe. | One of Heine’s perpetual modes 
of tormenting the great Maestro was to pretend he 
did not write his operas, but got them written by 
his secretary and homme daffaires, a certain re- 
spectable citizen, by name M. Gonin! For the 
last three years, the composer of Robert le Dixble, 
has been swearing to the managers of the Overa 
Comique that he would give them an opera to 
follow up the Etoile du Nord. But, as he has 
always some particularity or other to be attended 
to in the getting up of his works, he had this 
time resolved that the scene of the piece was to be 
laid in Brittany, and that the costumes were to be 
those of la vieille armorique. This clashed with 
an opera already accepted by M. Perrin (the late 
director), and called Les Blancs et les Bleus, by 
M. Limnander. For Meyerbeer not only asked 
for Breton costumes—he asked to be the first to 
have them. All this was accorded. M. Perrin 
left the theatre, and was succeeded by M. 
Nestor Roqueplan, who ratified all, but asked for 
the forthcoming chef @euwvre, which never did 
come forth, however. At last, a month or two 
ago, he wrote the Maestro in tolerably distinct 
terms. Noanswercame. It was rumoured that 
Limnander’s opera was to be given. This brought 
a letter from M. Brandus, the man of business 
who has succeeded M. Gonin, (lately deceased), 
in which letter it is specified that the Prussian 
army having been decimated by small-pox, Meyer- 
beer has been moved to be re-vaccinated (!) and 
is too unwell at present to take any determina- 
tion. M. Nestor Roqueplan, upon this, resorts to 
an heroic remedy : he announces in all the papers 


that he is on the eve Morse Limnander’s 


opera, and has re-en Mdlle. Wertheimber 
for that oe If this does not cure Meyerbeer 
at once, nothing will. It is declared that Nestor 
Roqueplan said upon the occasion : ‘‘ Adlons cela 
Sera rentrer la petite vérole et sortir Topera!” We 
shall see. It is certain that if any opera with the 
costumes Meyerbeer has chosen be given before 
his, he will sooner bury his work in the bowels of 
the earth than allow it to be brought out. 

A very pretty mot was made the other evening 
by Mdme. F——, a once celebrated singer. At 
Rossini’s tea-table some one speaking of Mozart’s 
Nozze di Figaro, applied to Mdme. F——, who 
had been a world-famous Contessa in her day, and 
asked her what she thought of Mdme. Ugalde as 
Susanna. She smiled and said, ‘‘I dare not say 
what I think of it.” On being pressed, however, 
she vouchsafed the following: ‘‘ Mdme. Ugalde’s 
Susanna in the midst of the elegance of Mozart’s 
music, seems to me like a clove of garlic in a 
basket of strawberries.” Et le mot fait fortune, 





Paris, Aug. 11, 

_ Every man who is engaged in literary pursuits 
in France has one immense advantage over his 
brethren in England, and that is, that he may, if 
he pleases, put his name at full length, and in big 
letters, to all that he writes—to a newspaper 
article as well as to a book.; to a simple fewilleton 
as well as to a play; whereas the larger, and 
frequently the best part of the English litterateur's 
toil—articles in journals, in periodicals, and in 
reviews — appears anonymously. Fame being 
built up like a house, brick by brick-—in other 
words, by the “damnable iteration” of a man’s 
name—it follows that Frenchmen can, by their 
system, if they have any stuff in them, gain 
reverence in a prodigiously short space of time, 
and when gained, can easily consolidate or extend 
it; whilst the poor Englishman, on the contrary, 

r a far greater amount of work, and far better 
work too, finds that he has “‘ wasted his sweetness 





on the desert. air,” and, except to a very narrow 
circle of professional acquaintance, is as obscure, 
unknown, and uncared for, as when he began. 
But Frenchmen really make an abusive use of 
their advantage, and thereby bring ridicule on 
themselves, and discredit on their calling. As if 
it were not enough to have their names appearing 
daily under the public eye, they cannot abstain 
in their lucubrations from talking of themselves, 
of their movements, of the sayings and doings of 
their friends, of a hundred trivial matters in 
which the public has no concern. If they take a 
run down to the sea-side, they tell it ; if they get 
invited to dinner by a cabinet minister they tell 
it; if they do a tailor out of new coat they inform 
the public; and if they — to be in the good 
graces of Malle. , of the Theatre wo 
proclaim it aloud. All this is not only sad bos 
in itself, but is a proof of personal vanity most 
offensive to witness. What, however, in my poor 
opinien, is infinitely worse than this, is to see 
these people puff each other. Like the people 
in Moliére’s comedy, X. lauds Z., and Z. in 
return lauds X; and they do that in terms 
which for extravagance and bombast pass all 
belicf. Here, for example, is the translation of a 
few lines which I find in a fewilleton in a recent 
number of a daily paper called the Courrier de 
Paris—the feuilleton being written by an illus- 
trious obscure of the name of Solié, and solemnly 
inscribed by him to that egregious literary quack, 
M. Méry :— 

‘‘What ravishing pages you wrote from the 
beautiful country in which you, dear and illus- 
trious friend, have the advantage to pass the sum- 
mer! But really when you praise Rossini with 
such sincere ‘enthusiasm you display abnegation. 
For are you not also a great compositor? Have 
you not made your pen one of the most delicious 
instruments that human ear ever heard? And 
your paper—it is scored for music assuredly—has 
it not been transformed into a table of harmony 
of which the sonorous vibrations are heard in the 
four corners of the civilised universe? Happy 
poet—happy artist,. who sing thus under the lofty 
trees of the priest of Sandweir! Sing friend, 
sing ever, and may a God, for the satisfaction of 
our purest joys, long secure us the happy lot of 
listening to you !” 

What would people think in England of the 
scribbling Jones who should write such trash as 
this to the illustrious Robinson,—and ‘of Robin- 
son for allowing Jones to write it? And how tong 
would people ‘‘take in” paper or periodical whic 
should dare to print the rubbish ? 

The past week has afforded us some specimens 
of certain things which ‘‘they manage better in 
France” than in England. First of all we have 
seen the Government grant the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour or promotions in the Legion to 
men who have gained literary, artistic, and scien- 
tific distinction ; and in so doing, it has in the 
name of the nation, made a solemn recognition of 
their merit,—that is to say, has done all that they 
have a right to expect. Except a peerage to 
Macaulay, a baronetage to Bulwer, a laureateship 
to Tennyson, and knightages to a painter or two, 
—what has the English Government, as represen- 
tative of the nation and in the nation’s name, 
done for that numerous body of men who with 
pen or pencil have won themselves renown and 
shed lustre over the country? But in France 
there is not a man of note who has not received 
at least a honorary distinction—oftentimes solid 
advantages to boot: and in France not a man 
of merit arises who is not certain to see his merit 
acknowledged and recompensed. 

In the last batch of those whom the French 
Government has ‘‘ delighted to honour” I see M. 
Rapetti, formerly of the Collége de France, and 
who has lately gained a high reputation by a most 
able and eloquent Réfutation des Memoires de 
Marmont, and by various brilliant essays on 
literary and historical subjects in the Moniteur ; 
M. Oppert, who, following on the track of Layard 
and others of our countrymen, has made import- 
ant archeological discoveries in Mesopotamia and 
those parts ; M. Barriére, author of several drama- 
tic pieces of great merit ; M. Théophile Gauthier, 





the well-known theatrical critic; M. Arsdne 
Houssaye, an admired and pleasant historian of 
the eighteenth century and more reeently of Vol. 
taire; M. Halévy and M. Ambroise Thomas, the 
composers, and: M. Viollet le Due, the architect, 
Not fewer than four new — have been 
brought out at three different theatres during the 
last week, a large number for this season of the 
year. ‘T'wo of the four are sprightly little plays 
in one act called La Balangoire and M. Candauj;. 
In the first one a devoted husband by tact cures 
a romantic wife of the desire to plunge into 
romantic adventures, —that is to break her Marriage 
vow ; a sensible wife demonstrates in the other to 
a love-sick husband, that nothing’is more foolish 
than for him, on all occasions, to praise her 
beauty and her virtues, inasmuch as doing so 
brings around her a host of admirers who form 
dc signs on her honour. The incidents are rather 
French than English, but still the pieces would 
perhaps bear translating. It is at the Gymnae 
that they are represented. The first has been pro- 
duced by the collaborateur of Messrs. Dumanoir 
and Lafargue; the second by- that of Messrs, 
Fournier and Meyer. Strange it is that, with 
almost the solitary conception of Alexandre 
Dumas the younger, French dramatists have so 
little confidence in themselves that they cannot 
write a play alone. The second piece is a sort of 
domestic drama called Les Crochéts du Pir 
Martin, and it has been brought out at the 
Gaité. The subject has little pretensions to 
novelty, turning on the incident of a scapegrace 
son, ruining by his folly and extravagance his 
father, an honest. commissionaire ; but some 
of the scenes are marked with real earnest 
emotion which speaks to the people’s heart. It 
is better written, too, than Gaité pieces 
generally are, and by being in only three 
acts, instead of five or six or seven or eight, 
is a daring innovation in that house. Paulin 
Menier plays Father Martin in a manner which 
has fixed on him the attention of the critics, 
and has caused him to be regarded as qualified 
to succeed to the position in dramatic art left 
vacant by Bouffé. . A debutante of the name of 
Martin, who plays Martin's wife (it is not often 
that a performer's real name happens to be the 
same as that of the character he represents), was 
also favourably remarked. The authors of the 
iece are Messrs. Cormon and Granger. The Palais 
yal has brought out another of its grosses farce, 
under the. title of Le Fils de la Belle au Bois 
dormant. But it is twaddling and vulgar, coarse 
and offensive. How different from that joyous 
farce Le Chapeau de paille @ Italic, and from a 
score other thorough Palais Royal pieces which 
might be named! Even in the playbills it is 
objectionable,—the principz] female character 
being described as ‘‘a damsel who has not yet gone 
astray, but is ready to do so on the first occa- 
sion!” The piece is in three acts and fourteen: 
tableaux, and is by Seraudin, Lambert-Thiboust, 
and Choler. 








SCIENTIFIC. 
—+— 

BRITISH ARCH2OLOGICAL ASsOcIATION.—The 
annual congress of the British Archeological 
Association has been held in Salisbury. It ex- 
tended over a week. Wiltshire possesses an Arche- 
ological Society of its own, and the members of 
the local body have received their London friends 
with open arms. On the Monday the Association. 
commenced its operations by holding a general 
meeting in the council-chamber, at which the 
Marquis of Ailesbury presided, and which was 
attended, in addition to the leading members of 
the Society, by Mr. Planché, Mr. Pettigrew, Mr. 
Godwin, and others whose names are familiar to 
the public ; by the most influential inhabitants of 
the 4 and neighbourhood, both clerical and 
lay. e Mayor offered to the Association a cor- 
dial welcome to Salisbury, and his example was 
followed by the Bishop, and other ecclesiastical 
authorities. A paper was read by Mr. Pettigrew 
on the antiquities of Wiltshire. From the council- 
chamber the company proceeded to visit various 
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places in Salisbury. They. first examined the 
noble hall built. by John Halle, an eminent wool- 
stapler, who lived in the reigns of Henry VI. and 
Edward IV., and restored so'recently as 1834. 
It is now in the possession of Mr. Payne, a china- 
merchant, who uses it as a show-room. The 
arty next visited the Poultry-cross, near the 
market-place, which consists of six arches, between 
the same number of buttress piers, the centre 
being occupied by a pillar adorned with figures 
holding blank shields. The churches of St. 
Thomas and St. Edmund were then inspected, 
and their spacious and imposing interiors, espe- 
cially that of the first, duly admired. A general 
survey of the city concluded the proceedings of 
the day. In the evening, however, there was 
another meeting at the council-chamber, when 
Mr. Planché read a long and interesting paper on 
the ‘‘Earls of Wiltshire,” and Mr. Block, the 
paleographer of the Association, examined. the 
corporation records, in which he was understood 
to make some interesting discoveries. The early 
part of Tuesday was devoted to a visit to Old 
Sarum. The party, consisting of about fifty per- 
sons, alighted at the Old Castle Inn, and at once 
roceeded to the examination of the celebrated 
earthworks—ancient British, Roman, Saxon, and 
Danish—the great extent, vast strength, and de- 
solate air of hich have a most impressive effect. 
Of the ancient city and fortress nothing remains 
except two inconsiderable fragments of masonry ; 
but Mr. Swayne and Mr, Irving pointed out the 
sites of the principal buildings, and by their 
graphic descriptions enabled the company to 
form some notion of what Old Sarum was in 
the earliest periods of our history. Upon their 
return to Salisbury, shortly after noon, the Asso- 
ciates assembled in the Close, and, under the 
guidance of Mr, Davis, visited almost. every part 
of the cathedral. Mr. Davis described the archi- 
tectural details of the edifice in an interesting 
discourse, in the course of which he suggeste 
that the carpentry work which abounds in the 
choir should be removed, and the organ placed in 


one of the transepts, in order to open up the 
entire fabric from end to end. Divine service was 


performed in the cathedral during the afternoon, 
and this was followed by an address from Mr. 
Plauché on the monumental sculpture, beginning 
with the tomb of Bishop Roger, who died in 1139. 
In the evening there was a conversazione in the 
episcopal palace. The company was very numerous. 
Papers were read by the Rev. W. H. Jones on the 
“Merchants of the Staple,” and by the Rev. A. 
Fane on antiquities discovered in a barrow near 
Warminster. A multitude of interesting objects 
were exhibited in the rooms, and the enjoyment 
of the party seemed to be complete. On Wednes- 
day the members of the Association visited Wilton 
House, where they were hospitably entertained. 
‘They afterwards visited the far-famed Lombardian 
‘church, erected a few years since by the munifi- 
cence of Mr. Sidney Herbert, where Mr. Godwin 
gave a description of ‘‘ Early Christian Buildings 
and their Decorations, illustrated by Wilton 
Church.” In the evening the members reas- 
sembled at the council-house, where Mr. Gordon 
Hills read an interesting paper on ‘‘The Round 
Towers of Ireland,” which he considered to have 
been constructed as places of refuge by the early 
Christians. ‘Mr. Vere Irving then read an able 
paper on ‘*The Earthworks of Old Sarum,” in 
which he discouraged the notion that these and 
similar works were of ancient British origin. On 
Thursday the archeologists visited Burcombe 
Church, Wardour House and Castle, Tisbury 
Church, and Place House, In the evening there 
was a conversazione at the Deanery, which was 
attended by the members of the Association, and 
by the élite of the city and neighbourhood. Mr. 
Black gave some further information respecting 
the manuscripts in. the cathedral library, and 
Mr. Pettigrew read a paper by Mr. H. Syer 
Cuming, on ‘‘ Memorials of Charles IT. connected 
with Wiltshire.” The excursion on Friday 


_ embraced Stonehenge, a iw Lake House, 
to 


i Peg oa Church. At mnehenge, Dr. 
urnam, of Devizes, read an able paper, in 
which he discussed the origin and intention of 





that and similar remains, and expressed a decided 
opinion that Abury was a much older structure 
than Stonehenge. The party, now augmented by 
the addition of many of the gentry of the vicinity, 
to from 300 to 400, drove to the beautiful grounds 
of Sir Edmund Antrobus, Bart., where a sumptuous 
luncheon had been provided. Amesbury Church, 
Lake House, and Great Durnford Church were 
then successively visited, and at Lake House the 
archeologists were hospitably received by the 
present proprietor and resident, the Rev. E. Duke, 
who exhibited his valuable museum. Returning 
to Salisbury, a conversazione was given in the 
evening by the Mayor, at the council-chamber, at 
which there was a very large assemblage. Mr. 
Gilbert J. French read a paper on ‘‘ The Origin 
of the Interlaced Ornamentation,” and Mr. Hor- 


man Fisher read a curious one on the proceedings | 


against the Recorder of Salisbury, in the Star 
Chamber, in 1632, for having broken a painted 
window in St. Edmund's Church, in which the 
Creation was very unscripturally represented—for 
which offence he was sentenced to pay a fine of 
500/., to lose his office, to make an apology to the 
Bishop, to be committed to the Fleet, and to be 
bound for his good behaviour. Mr. Black then 
gave a short description of some ancient docu- 
ments connected with Trinity Hospital. On Satur- 
day morning the ‘‘closing meeting” took place, 
Mr. Pettigrew in the chair, when various votes of 
thanks were passed. After the meeting the mem- 
beas proceeded to St. Nicholas’s Hospital, where 
Mr. Black gave an explanation of some of the 
archives of this ancient foundation. The party 
then proceeded to Britford, where they inspected 
the ancient church, which contains a mausoleum 
of ‘the Bouveries, &c. On-leaving Britford the 
party proceeded to Clarendon, where they inspected 
the ruins of the ancient palace, the seene of some 
important events in English history, particularly 
of the enacting, by a great council of the nation, 
of the: famous ‘‘ Constitutions of Clarendon,” the 
first. barrier raised in this country against Papal 
aggression. The party were afterwards entertained 
with a:lunch by Sir F. H. H. Bathurst, Bart., 
after which they returned to Salisbury, and thus 
concluded the: business of the Association. 





GENEALOGICAL. AND HistoricaL Society oF 
Great Brirary.—The fifth annual general meet- 
ing of this society was held on Wednesday last at 
the society's rooms, which were inconveniently 
crowded by Fellows. Letters were read from the 
Earl of Ellesmere, the president of the society, 
expressing his regret at not being able to preside 
at the meeting, and from several noblemen and 
gentlemen who could not attend, The chair was 
taken by Lord Farnham, one of the vice-presi- 
dents, who moved the adoption of the report in a 
very able speech, in which he congratulated the 
Fellows upon the increasing importance of the 
society and its utility, the usefulness of its opera- 
tions, and the economical way in which it had 
been managed. The report, which fully set forth 
the advantages and position of the society, literary 
and financial, was adopted unanimously. The 
three members of the council retiring by rota- 
tion, the Earl of Hardwicke, Sir Archibald 
Alison, Bart., and Edward Walford, Esq., were 
re-elected, and after other formal business, a 
paper was read by Mr. Servin, being a scheme 
or indexing the parish registers throughout the 
kingdom from the earliest date to the year 1836. 
He went very fully into detail, and the scheme, 
which was comprehensive and elaborately drawn 
up, elicited a remark from the Rey. Thomas 
ico that it would have the effect of depriving 


clergymen and parish clerks of their fees, which | 
were a vested right, and should not be interfered | 


with. The Rev. Cox Hales objected that in the 
present age of improvement the interests of a few 
should be considered paramount to the conveni- 
ence of the multitude, and gave many instances 
to prove the great necessity for a proper and 
copious index of parish registers. Sir Edward 
Conroy stated that when he was in the Registrar- 
General’s office he had examined many schemes, 
but they were all impracticable; but that the 


present had merits which deserved investigating, 
and he thought that her Majesty's late Government 
fully admitted the necessity for an index being 
made, but did not feel inclined to incur the expense. 
Several beautiful pedigres were examined, and met 
with deserved approbation, ‘particularly that of 
Lord Farnham, prepared by Sir Bernard Burke. 
The noble chairman laid on the table the maternal 
descent of the Queen from Inez de Navarre and 
Alvaro IV., Seigneur de Alvaraccin, 1243 ; of the 
Prince Consort, from Margaret of Habsburg and 
Theodore VIII., Count of Cleves, 1290; and the 
512 Quartiers of the Prince of Wales, compiled by 
his lordship. A vote of thanks was passed to the 
chairman, and one to the secretary, Mr. Rycroft 
Reeve, for his efficient and zealous services. The 
meeting, which was attended by several noblemen, 
clergymen, and literary celebrities, then broke up. 

Society oF Arts’ ExAMINATIONS.— Messrs. 
Thomas Ross Howard, of the Crosby Hall Evening 
Classes, and Geo. Edward Skinner, of the Lyming- 
ton Literary Institate, who distinguished them- 
selves at the Society of Arts Examinations in May 
last, having through the permission of Lord Derby 
been nominated by the Council of this society to 
compete for clerkships in the Customs, have been 
successful in obtaining the appointments. There 
were four vacancies, and twelve selected com- 
petitors. 





Sussex ARCH@OLOGICAL SocieTy.—On Thurs- 
day, the 5th, the annual meeting of this society 
was held in the large cloister of Bayham Abbey, 
that delightful spot having been placed at the 
service of the Association by the noble proprietor, 
the Marquis Camden. The assembly included not 
less than 450 persons, a large portion of whom 
consisted of the leading families of the counties of 
Sussex and the eastern part of Kent. Most of 
these afterwards returned tu Tunbridge Wells, and 
were present at the annual dinner. Amongst 
those present at the Abbey were — Sir George 
Lamb, Bart., the Right Rev. the Bishop of Glas- 
gow, Lady Mildred Hope, Professor Goldwin 
Smith, Rey. Dr. Wrench, &c. The visitors having 
assembled in the nave and transept, A. J. Beres- 
ford-Hope, Esq., M.P., favoured them with a 
description. of the principal features of the ruins, 
referring to the architecture of monastic and other 
ecclesiastic establishments generally, and touching 
upon the most striking periods in the history of 
that class of architecture. A vote of thanks was 
passed to the honourable gentleman, at the pro- 
position of the Noble Marquis. The following in- 
scription engraven in a metal plate, on the chancel 
wall, was read with interest :—‘‘ Ela de Sackville, 
daughter of Ralph de Deae, founded this priory in 
honour of St. Marie, in the reign of King Richard 
the First, the ground was given by Sir Richard de 
Thorneham.” The Premonstatensian canons of 
Brockley, with those of Beaulieu, were incorporated 
and placed here, and their charters were confirmed 
by King John, King Henry the Third, and King 
Edward the Second. It was dissolved in the reign 
of King Henry the Eighth. The Noble Marquis 
then invited the company to partake a luncheon, 
provided in a large tent; to this the gentlemen 
flocked, while the ladies were regaled in the man- 
sion. The luncheon ended, the company again 
assembled in an open space in front of the ruins, 
for the purpose of transacting the usual business 
of the annual meeting ; the Marquis Camden in 
the chair, R. W. Blencowe, Esq., said there 
| would be no report read, but he had to announce 
with much satisfaction that it was. contained in 
the tenth volume of their archeological papers, 
which would be in the hands of the members of 
the society in a day or two. They would there 
find a statement of the finances, and the numer- 
ical position of the society. It would, therefore, 
| be sufficient that he should briefly state that the 

report alluded to the continued progress and pros- 
perity of the society. The members now num- 
bered about 750, and he was happy to mention 
| that a large number of recruits to this archolo- 
| gical regiment were to be proposed in the course 
, of the day. If anything could tempt persons to 
belong to the society more than another, it was, 
, he thought, the pleasure with which they had 
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visited the noble ruins before them. The Rev. G. 
M. Cooper, vicar of Wilmington, then read a paper 
upon Bayham Abbey. The history of the Abbey, 
he said, had already been published by the 
society in its ninth volume, but it would not be 
right for them to meet there, and to separate 
without hearing a slight account of its history. 
A vote of thanks having been passed to the rev. 
gentleman, Mr. Cooper read a paper on “‘ Some 


riotous proceedings at Bayham Abbey, in the time | 
of Edward IT.,” contributed by the Rev. Lambert | 
Larking, who though present was too unwell to read | 


it himself. A vote of thanks having been passed to 


Mr. Larking, Mr. R. W. Blencowe proposed a num- | 
ber of candidates for election as members, inclwiing | 


Lord Brecknock (son of Marquis Camden), Sir 
Walter Stirling, Mr. Alderman Salomons, Rev. 
J. F. Egerton, of Burwash ; Dr. J. B. Wilmot, 
Tunbridge Wells; D. Hopkins, Esq., E. W. 
Smyth, Esq., Wadhurst Castle; Rev. Edwd. 


Charles Hayes Newington, Esq., Ticehurst ; Dan. 
Deane Hopkins, Esq., Guildford ; Mr. and Master 
Raudon, J. Bell, Esq., Rev. J. Coker Egerton, 
Burwash ; Captain Henry Godolphin Rooper, 
Broomland, Langton; Richard Turner, Esq., 
Howard Lodge, Tunbridge Wells ; 
Esq., Tunbridge Wells; John Newton, Esq., 
Calverley Park, Tunbridge Wells; Thomas 
Parker, Esq., Lamberhurst; Walter Duke, 
Esq., Hastings; Mr. William Nash, Tunbridge 
Wells; H. G. W. Sperling, Esq., Pembury ; 
John Marshall Hooker, Esq., Brenchley; Mr. 
Loof, Tunbridge Wells, &c.; all of whom were 
elected. The company then returned to Tunbridge 
Wells, where a dinner took place at the large ric ing- 
school near the railway-station. The Marquis 
Camden was in the chair, and among the speakers 
were the Bishop of Chichester, Mr. A. B. Hope, 
M.P., Mr. Blencowe, the Hon. H. Brand, M.P., 
Sir John Boileau, Bart, W. D. Cooper, Esq., the 
Rev. L. Larking (Hon. Sec. of the Kent Society), 
Alderman Salomons, Mr. Richardson, Rev. Sir H. 
Thompson, and Sir Walter Stirling. What the 
society could do Mr. Hope said they had an 
instance of in this side of the county. The last 
time they met they assembled in the earlier part 
part of the day in one of the finest and most in- 
teresting parish churches—that of Etchingham— 
about ten miles down the line. Every one there 
present was struck with the great beauty of the 
structure and the curious remains of old art which 
were contained in it. They were no less struck 
with the miserable state of dilapidation in which 
everything was found. They had a good deal of 
conversation on the subject, and there being an 
energetic minister, the result was that before twelve 
revolving moons had gone by, the old church of 
Etchingham, thanks to the meeting of that society, 
had been put into a state of archeological repair. 
Among the resolutions adopted was the follow- 
ing: ‘‘That the members of the Sussex Archzo- 
logical Society cannot part with their old friend 
and secretary, Mr. Blaauw, to whose very able 
and zealous services they in a great measure attri- 
bute the success of the Society, without offering 
him their grateful thanks for the ability, kindness, 
and unwearied patience with which he has per- 
formed the arduous duties of his office ; and they 
cannot conclude without expressing their hopes 
that he may long continue to assist the Society 
with his advice, and to enrich their publications 
with his pen; and that it be further resolved that 
Mr. Blaauw be elected one of the vice-presidents 
of the Society.”—The Rev. Sir H. Thompson said 
he had heard that day of a vicar of Frant who 
with some other persons set out with painted 
faces to assault the inmates of Bayham Abbey. 
He could assure the noble proprietor of the Abbey 
that the present vicar was incapable of anything 
of that sort, and he could also assure the noble 
a that if any emergency should require it 
e had only to send to Frant Green, and every 
man who could handle a broomstick would come 
down to his assistance (laughter). 
The meeting separated with tthe impression that 
a more agreeable re-union could hardly have been 
organised, and witha resolutionthat-noeffort should 
be wanting to support sosatisfactoxy an. agsociation. 





John Delves, | 








FINE ARTS. 


ART-UNION EXHIBITIONS. 


Tue Art-Unions of London and Glasgow opened 
to the public on Monday last their exhibitions of 
prizes for the current year; the pictures of the 
London Art-Union being hung in the gallery of 
the Society of British Artists, Suffolk Street ; those 
of the Glasgow Art-Union in the room in Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly, from which the collection of 
Lord Ward has been lately removed. 

To the frequenter of the metropolitan galleries 
a visit to an Art-Union exhibition is seldom 
very exhilarating. By some fortuitous concur- 
rence of circumstances you always find there the 


| pattern pictures which you saw in full bloom 
| in the regular spring exhibitions, and devoutly 


hoped to have then seen the last of. There, for 


| example, is that never-failing Lane or Coast 
Howlett, Ticehurst ; William Tite, Esq., architect ; | 


Scene, with the cart which never wears out, and 
the grey horse that never dies; the amiable 
old fisherman—how well you remember his white 
locks and long boots! — that equally amiable 
young woman his daughter, who never leaves off 
simpering at somebody (can it be yourself?) in 
front of the canvas; her darling baby, at which 
the old man’s dog always gazes with so much 
affection ; the basket at her feet, with the coloured 
duster hanging over the side of it; the smooth 
and slimy fish that for some inexplicable reason 
are laid outside the basket in that sunny lane ; 
the tub that serves so opportunely to bring a red 
and blue rag just where a bit of red and blue are 
wanted by the imaginative artist, and which 
groups so naturally with the old weather-stained 
post and fresh green dock-leaves, And there again is 
that old, old ‘ River Scene,’ with its never-changing 
ae of weeds, and group of trees, and sandy 
bank, and peculiar clouds. There those ‘ Moun- 
tains,’ behind which the sky is always yellow 
below and purple above ; the lake which never 
varies in hue, and that unchanging madder-pink 
heather. Then there are those comely damsels, 
newly crossed in love, — at least upon whose 
damask cheeks concealment has not yet begun to 
prey : those sentimental domestic scenes which 
always wring the hearts and win the suffrages of 
the Art-Union prizeholders, for whose special 
behoof they are indeed in all probability invented : 
those drolleries of which the mirth lies in the 
title: that innocent attempt at pre-Raphaelite 
ugliness and iconographic symbolism; to say 
nothing of the ‘Mollys,’ and the ‘Mill-streams,’ 
and the inevitable ‘Come into the Garden, 
Maud’ which now-a-days supplies the place of 
the ‘Moses with the Gross of Green Spectacles’ 
that used to weary the eye and grieve the heart a 
dozen or score years ago. 

But if a visit to an Art-Union exhibition be a 
somewhat heavy task, there is, when you have 
forced yourself to undertake it, some compensa- 
tion in the insight it affords into the progress of 
the taste for works of Art among what may, per- 
haps, be called the outer world,—among those, 
that is, who, though they would never have 
thought of buying a picture, partly from love of 
Art, partly from love of hazard, are willing to risk 
a guinea for the certainty of a print and the 
chance of a painting. 

The system of the two Art-Unions is entirely 
different, and their exhibitions, therefore, have a 
different kind of interest. Each, indeed, gives to 
the subscriber a copy of an engraving and the 
chance of obtaining a picture. But the London 
society, having apportioned as many prizes as its 
funds will permit, allows each prize-holder to 
select for himself, from any of the recognised 
Exhibitions, a picture of the value of the prize. 
In the Glasgow Art-Union the pictures are 
selected by a committee, and the prize-holder 
gets—not the right to select for himself a work of 
a certain value—but that one of the pictures 
already selected by the committee which corre- 
sponds to the number of his prize. The one may 
be called the free system, the other the paternal. 
In the one you may choose according to your own 
taste (or -want of taste) : in the other a committee 
of taste chooses for you. Each system has its 





advantages and disadvantages. The London Art- 
Union prize-holders select a marvellous propor- 
tion of and mediocre pictures ; and there cay 
be little doubt that the operation of the society 
tends to call into existence annually a great num. 
ber of meretricious works. Indeed, in Visiting 
certain exhibition rooms, you may see rows of 
tawdry ad captandum pictures, which tell, as 
plainly as though it were inscribed on them, that 
they were ‘painted for the Art-Union.” But 
then the prize-holder selects what pleases him. 

self,—what he thinks is his money’s worth, —anq 
cherishes it accordingly. On the other hand, the 

ictures of the Glasgow Art-Union, being selected 
by a committee of gentlemen chosen, it may be 

resumed, for their knowledge as well as their 

ove of Art, are, as a whole, better selected than 
those of the London society. But in such ay 
arrangement there is room for the suspicion of 
local or provincial taste, if not of favouritism , 
and apart from the uncomfortable feeling which 
most Englishmen have at being treated in a pa- 
tronising way—relegated, as it were, to the posi- 
tion of a perigee: Bg made to take what js 
thought best for them, whether they like it oy 
not, there is the siemens 3 that what is awarded js 
precisely what they least care for, and therefore wil] 
as soon as possible get rid of. This present Glas. 
gow Exhibition amply illustrates this. There are 
in it better pictures than in the London collection, 
but there are in it many bad ones, and more of 
scarcely respectable mediocrity. Yet these—of 
hardly more real worth than those mediocre poems 
which gods, columns, and booksellers alike reject— 
are set down at prices which raise visions of 
Ballarat and the Frazer River. And as it is 
not certainly for their merits, that they have 
been purchased at such prices, so it cannot be for 
the fame of the painters, for many are by men 
whosenames have scarcely emerged from provincial 
obscurity, however high they may ultimately rise; 
nor for their interest, for many of them are of 
subjects which no human being would give a 
moment’s attention to if they were not attracted 
by the artistic qualities of the work. For our- 
selves, we fear we should groan from the very 
depths of our heart to learn that we were the 
winner of a prize of 250/., and then to receive for 
it the picture set down in the Glasgow catalogue 
at that figure; or to be told that we were the 
lucky holder of a 100/., 807., or 607. prize, and 
then to have handed to us one of the harsh and 
crude landscapes so marked, and which assuredly 
we would most thankfully exchange (if one of the 
Glasgow committee-men would not take it off our 
hands at a respectable discount) for one like Mr. 
Dillon’s charming little ‘ View on the Nile’ (No. 
75), though bearing the modest affix of 127. 

Of the exhibitions themselves, as exhibitions, 
there is little to say. The pictures of the London 
Art-Union have all (with one or two exceptions) 
been purchased from the London galleries, and 
are, therefore, already old acquaintances : on the 
whole it is a better exhibition than some of its 
predecessors. In the Glasgow collection there are 
a good many pictures by Scottish artists, and 
which have probably been purchased from the 
local exhibitions, but the catalogue gives no 
information on the subject—unlike that of the 
London society, which tells where each picture 
was purchased, and by whom. 

The ExutpBition OF THE Lonpon Art-Unt0Nx 
contains one hundred and ten prize pictures— 
the value of the prizes ranging from 10/. up 
to 2007. In a few instances the prize holders have 
selected pictures of higher value than the prizes 
and added the difference. It is curious to notice 
how widely the prizes are distributed. The first 
prize, of 2007., was obtained by a gentleman at 
Cirencester, who has selected Mr. Calderon’s 
picture of ‘The Gaoler’s Daughter—a scene from 
the French Revolution,’ which attracted a fair 
share of attention at the Royal Academy. The 
second prize of 1507. was won by a Paisley man, 
— with much pit atdet another a 
an urchased ‘ Earl; truggles,” if 
a —a_ picture of a distraint a the 
goods of a poor author, which the reader 
may remember to- have seen at the Academy 
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exhibition. The third prize of 1002. was | markable thing is the price. The two 1007. | by candlelight. Besides these manifest advan- 
ined by @ cle an at Halifax, in Nova | prizes are Mr. W. J. Grant’s ‘Last Trial 


Scotia, and who will accordingly transfer thither 
Mr. Marshall’s rendermg of Mary Howitt’s 


of Madame de Pallissy ;? and Mr. R. S. Lauder’s 
‘*Hawk’s Craig, Aberdour,” a study of a rocky 


‘Bonnie Tibbie Inglis,—which like the other | path, which would have made an excellent photo- 


yes prizes adorned the walls of the 


Royal Academy. Then follow four prizes of 757., 


which have been won by residents at Bath, Wol- | 


yerhampton, Finsbury, and Camden Town. The 
lower prizes (including the statuettes, vases, 
tazzas, medals, etchings, volume of photographs, 
&c.) have not merely been distributed throughout 
England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, but also 
in “various parts of Australia, Tasmania, New 
Jealand, Canada, China (Hong-Kong and Shang- 
hai), the United States, Trinidad, Grenada, 
Smyma, &c. And although we could wish in 
many instances that more favourable examples of 
British Art had been obtained, we cannot but re- 
joice at witnessing this wide diffusion of works, 
which can only be suggestive of peaceful and 
kindly thoughts towards England and its people, 
whether the possessors of the prizes be our 
countrymen who have settled in those places, 
native colonists, or foreign friends. Some of the 
prizeholders we notice are themselves societies ; 
and the choice of one of this class will serve not 
inaptly to mark the difference between the 
self-selecting and the paternal. systems. The 
Bank of England Library (an excellent institution, 
established by the employées of that great esta- 
blishment) is the winner of a 25/. prize, and the 
picture selected is a ‘View of the Mocenigo 
Palace—Lord Byron’s Residence at Venice,’ by 
W. Henry, and though not altogether satisfac- 
tory, yet very respectable, as a work of art, and 
faithful as a view. Now we can sce at once a 
fitness in such @ picture for the place it is. to 
occupy ; Whereas, a the library won a 251. 
prize in the Glasgow Art-Union it must have 
received, as chance decided, either a ‘ Waiting 
for the Laird’—to which no one unused to wait 
for a laird would give house-room, or one of Mr. 
Hering’s very pe. Italian scenes, but all the 
interest of which consists in its prettiness. 

The Parian group selected for distribution this 
year isa very excellent reduction, of rather large 
size for the material, by Mr. Theed, from Gibson’s 
well-known ‘Venus and Cupid.’ The porcelain 
statuette, of which 30 copies are distributed, is a 
pleasing design by Mr. W. Wyon, entitled the 
‘Stepping Stones.’ The engraving given to 
each subscriber is by Willmore from Turner’s 
‘Bellini’s Pictures conveyed to the Church 
of the Redentore in Venice.’ The engraving 
for 1859 is from Frith’s favourite ‘ Ramsgate 
Sands, or Life at the Sea Side,’ the property 
It is from the burin of Mr. 

. W. Sharpe, and (in the first proofs at 
any rate) is worthy of the picture and of the repu- 
tation of the engraver, but it will require great 
care in the working to yield satisfactory impres- 
sions for the great body of subscribers. It is 
much the largest engraving yet issued by the 
society, being no less than 42 inches by 21. 

The EXHIBITION OF THE ART-UNION OF GLAS- 
cow contains 98 pictures, of which three are in 
water-colours (of the 110 pictures of the London 
Art-Union, 24 are in water-colours), The 
Glasgow prizes range from 350/. down to three 
guineas. The.250/. prize is Gilbert’s coarse and 
slovenly but clever picture of ‘Rubens in Old 
Teniers’ Study,’—from the British Institution, if 
we remember rightly.. The second prize, of 250/., 
is ‘Feckless Fannie,’ by R. S. Lauder, R.S.A., 
who one would have thought must himself have 
been almost feckless to have selected sucha theme 
for such a canvas, if its purchase by the Glasgow 
committee had not proved that he was in fact 
rather cannie than crazed. The third prize of 
2002. is ‘A Visit to the Studio,’ by Mr. Louis 
Haghe, @ representation of an old Flemish 
interior, with some figures: which are — figures. 
Then follow three prizes of 1507. each,—a conven- 
tional ‘Gossip on the Coast,’ by E. J. Cobbett ; an 
equally conventional ‘Golden Sunset, North 

‘ales,’ by A. Gilbert, and a murky but carefully 
— ‘Moon rising in a Highland Glen,’ by 

M‘Culloch, R.S.A., about which the most re- 
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graph or pencil sketch. We cannot follow the 
prizes lower. A rather large proportion of them 
consists, as we have already said, of landscapes, 


| and of these those of the geological order seem to 


have found special favour in the eyes of the com- 
mittee. Of those by our northern friends we have 
marked one or two in our catalogue, but none 
are of any particular excellence or originality ; 
they are, however, about as good as the southern 
examples. Mr. Drummond’s ‘Meeting of Dr. 
Johnson and Boswell in Boyd’s Case, Canongate,’ 
deserves a word of praise as evincing appreciation 
of character, as will careful study and research. 
‘Behind the Master’s Chair,’ by Mr. Greenlees, 
has also a touch of humour, and is very carefully 
painted ; but the artist should remember that there 
is a wider world for seeing the characters of 
children, than under the eye or behind the back 
of the schoolmaster: the school is an exhausted 
field. Let Mr. Greenless take a hint from Edouard 
Frére. Miss Charlotte Nasmyth has a view in 
‘Penshurst Park,’ which though small in sizeisnote- 
worthy as a commendable and painstaking effort 
to preserve the peculiar characteristics of ‘‘the 
Nasmyth School.” We wish we could commend 
as painstaking the specimens here of another fair 
favourite of ours, Miss Mutrie. But her two 
pictures are, in truth, no better than faded images 
of former works, and we are fain to say of them, 
what ought never to be sayable of ladies’ works 
or ladies’ faces, that the farther you go from them 
the more pleasing they seem. Miss Mutrie is the 
Rosa Bonheur of flowers : we trust that she will 
not suffer success to lead her into indifference or 
conventionalism. 

The Glasgow Art-Union does not patronise 
sculpture nor distribute bronze or parian sta- 
tuettes. Its engraving for this year, like that of 
the London Art-Union, is in line, and is from the 
burin of Mr. Joubert ; the subject being Web- 
ster’s famous ‘ Play-ground.’ Mr. Joubert has 
very skilfully rendered the humour and the re- 
finement of our great painter of boyhood. We 
could wish, perhaps, for a little more strength 
and firmness, but these are qualities we equally 
desiderate in the painter. 





Landscape Photography ; or a Complete and Easy 
Description of the. Manipulations and Apparatus 
necessary for the Production of Landscape 
Pictures, Geological Sections, &c., by the Calo- 
type, Wet-Collodion, Collodio-Albwmen, Gelatine, 
and Wax-paper Processes. By the assistance of 
which an Amateur may at once commence the 
Practice of the Art. By Joacumm Orré, F.G.S. 
(Hardwicke.) 

Tuts long title is a pretty sufficient description 

of the book. It does not, like. Mr. Price’s 

‘*Manual” which we noticed last week, profess 

to be a complete guide to even a single process of 

the photographic art. All that Mr. Otté claims 
for his little work is, that by following its direc- 
tions, an amateur may be able, without fear of 
failure, to take photographic pictures in the field. 

Mr. Price’s ‘‘ Manual” is devoted to the collodion 

process, unquestionably the most comprehensive 

as well as the most satisfactory and most beau- 
tiful yet discovered ; but a process, as Mr. Otté 
remarks, too complex and requiring too much ap- 

ore and that of too cumbrous and costly a 
ind, for the ordinary tourist or the incipient 

amateur. Mr. Otté, writing for these, and not 

for the professional photographer, devotes his 
attention chiefly to the Calotype process as ‘‘ pos- 
sessing the greatest advantages for general field 
urposes,” and which ‘‘ besides being an old 
avourite with the best field operators, and the 
most inexpensive known, does away with the 
necessity for tents, glass plates, large bottles, &c., 
as travelling companions : the whole apparatus, 
including lens, camera, chemicals, &c., can be packed 
in a soldier’s knapsack. The papers may be excited 
in the morning, will remain fit for use the whole 
day, and need not be developed until the evening 








tages,” Mr. Otté goes on to assure the beginner, 
‘*failures by this sear are of very rare occur: 
rence, even in the hands of amateurs commencing, 
when good iodised paper has been used.” This 
process is exbiidiagty minutely described, but as 
the title-page has already told, all the other pro- 
cesses employed by the landscape photographer 
are also described, though with less particularity. 
Mr. Otté has had many years’ experience imthe 
field, writes clearly, though succinctly, and with 
sufficient enthusiasm to keep alive the interest of 
a willing pupil. For “the commencing amateur,” 
to borrow the author’s own expression, the book 
seems very well adapted, and to one who wishes 
to practise photography as an amusement or an 
adjunct to some other pursuit, and not profes- 
sionally, or who may desire to get a general in- 
sight into the art, it may be cordially commended. 
But the student who wishes to go beyond ama- 
teurship will not need to be told that useful as 
this little manual is for its special purpose, it 
will not supersede Price as the guide to manipula- 
tion, and Hardwich as the authority in all chemical 
difficulties. 








THE DRAMA AND MUSIC. 
—— 

The dramatic history of the past week is a 
blank, or nearly so, for though a few theatres 
remain open to eke out the dregs of the season, 
their scanty audiences composed of Londoners 
whose business dooms them to the condition of 
adscripti glebe, alluvial stragglers from the pro- 
vinces, or laggards in the annual Hegira of 
Fashion’s faithful, are not deemed worthy the 
sacrifice of any virgin attraction. In France, 
where a more constant stream of novelty supplies 
the stage, only a meagre derivative therefrom 
feeding the necessities of our own, the same slack 
season, far from proving deficient in new matter, 
gives birth to a swarm of untried productions ; 
the ruck, as it were in the race for publicity, and 
consisting for the most part of works from which 
no great results are expected, but which are not 
bad enough to be rejected, and being produced, 
serve to keep"up the courage and good humour of 
the authors. This is a healthy state of things, 
and tends not a little to foster the dramatic 
talent of the country by affording a more active 
market for its creations, and a larger amount of 
experience in an art which, more than any other, 
requires to be practically learnt. Another advan- 
tage in the practice is that at these periods actors 
of a secondary rank obtain parts of higher im- 
portance than usually fall to their lot ; and their 
ambition is thus kept in breath, while their pow- 
ers of original conception are called forth, and the 
opportunity is presented of advancing in their 
profession without a constant change of engage- 
ments, in the course of which an artist may 
forfeit his position with the public, and so lose 
the substance in pursuit of the shadow. Not 
seldom will it happen that among these forlorn 
hopes of the campaign an occasional one will 
unexpectedly win the permanent favour of the 

ublic, and the actor, becoming identified with a 
ve order of characters, makes a long and rapid 
stride in his career. Great indeed, therefore, is the 
contrast between the dull theatrical season of our 
neighbours, and the caput mortwum of exhausted 
resources which our theatres exhibit at the cor- 
responding period when sheer ennui sits supreme, 
but broods over no contingent progeny of advan- 
tages to author, actor, public, or manager. 

Tt seems idle, however, to establish comparisons 
between the stage of any other country and our 
own in its present anomalous and disorganised 
condition, where every demarcation of ancient 
custom, every influence of tradition, every definite 
artistic idea seems abolished, and no germ is 
visible to augur better of the future. ith a 
floating population of aspirants to histrionic fame of 
unequalled magnitude, all theatrical enterprise is 
in the most unsettled state, and the nebulous 
theory of the author of ‘‘ Vestiges of Creation” 
seems realised, which figures the matter of past and 
future created spheres hovering in their dispersion 
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through space ; awaiting organic nuclei, round 
which to gather and concentrate, in obedience to 
fixed laws. While here and there one or two 
permanent or guasi permanent establishments 
may be said to form exeeptions to this general 
truth, such as the Adelphi, the Haymarket, whose 
lessee boasted erewhile of having brought a quin- 
quennial season to its close, and perhaps the 
Olympic. We pass over Sadler’s Wells, the Surrey, 
and the Standard, which stand on the borders of 
unlimited space, and are not within the range of a 
London dilettanti’s opera-glass. All around 
there lies an ever rolling and shifting sea of un- 


attached talent or pretension, feebly rallying | 


round some new centre, which, not ordained to 
give life and cohesion to the mass it has attracted, 
is shortly deserted for another no less unfortunate. 
Nor is it surprising if in this dissolution of all the 
elements of organic existence, not a few inle- 
pendent atoms will be found setting up for them- 
selves and gyrating through the empyrean with all 
the airs of a full-grown planet. The sorry herd 
of entertainment-givers, who illustrate the present 
epoch of mimetic art in England, and constitute 
so curious a phenomenon in the eyes of the foreign 


visitor, can originate in no other cause, though the | 


prosperity of such enterprises may be due to the 
peculiar views of a certain large section of society. 
One of these transitory agglomerations of dra- 
matic artists to which we have alluded, and 
which at present struggles to lure the evening 
saunterer from Cremorne, &c., deserves notice for 
a special reason, presently to appear. It is that 
which has temporarily gathered itself at the 
Lyceum, under the administration of Mr. George 
A. Webster, who is chiefly distinguished for this 
sort of condottiere leadership, and is burdened 
with none of that professional amour propre 
which made Sir John Falstaff hesitate to march 
through Coventry with his friends Wart, Bullealf, 
Mouldy, and the rest. We would not imply a 
sweeping condemnation, however, of the gallant 
little band who are now fighting under this gen- 
tleman’s conduct a sweltering summer campaign, 
only comparable in its hardships to that of our 
brave fellows in India, and still more comparable 
thereto, could the public, by any legitimate strain 
of this common-place figure, be egarded in the 
light of the foe, for its evasivenesr is certainly a 
match to that of the Sepoys. We would not de- 
clare that the present Lyceum company is without 
an actor or actress of some kind of merit. At 
any rate this week the bills have exhibited a name 
which has acquired very deserved distinction. We 
allude to that of Mr. Leigh Murray, who, last Satur- 
day, after a long absence from the London stage, 
and we believe a forced renunciation of his pro- 
fessional avocations from disordered health, made 
his re-appearance in John Mildmay in Mr. Tom 
Taylor's comedy Still Waters Run Deep. The 
pert which was written for and first played by Mr. 
Wigan (whom an obstinate and painful com- 
plaint still withholds from us), was never before 
undertaken by Mr. Leigh Murray, to whose peculiar 
style it is, however, in many respects especially 
adapted. Not possessed of much physical power, 
this actor, who for many years of his London ca- 
reer exhibited a constant and marked progress in 
the attainment of all the resources of his art, has 
carefully cultivated, and with success, a certain 
quiet significance of manner, a power of delicate 
insinuation, and a nice discrimination of light 
shades of expression, which are of invaluable 
service in the delineation of this admirably drawn 
thos which Mr. Leigh Murray 
can command is also of that-subdued and concen- 
trated character which is equally appropriate to 
the idiosyncracy of the suffering and slighted but 
cautious, patient, and strong-willed husband. 
John Mildmay is, however, a lusty, strong-built 
Lancashire lad ; rough and uncouth externally, 
though courteous and refined, and full of the true 
— of a high-bred gentleman. . In exhibiting 
this contrast of the outer man with the inner man, 
and generally in depicting the native though dis- 
simulated energy of the character, Mr.. Leigh 
Murray is very markedly deficient. Mr. Wi 
was so before him, but not to the same extent. The 
censure 1s an important one, as it affects the truth- 
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| fulness of the entire impersonation, and diminishes 
| to a most essential extent the effect due to the 
| author's conception. Mr. Leigh Murray has the 

power to remedy this very completely with a little 
| care and study and resolute good-will, in none of 
| which do we believe him deficient. We congratu- 
| late him on his return to his profession, and the 
| recovery of so much vigour as is implied in his 
| performance of John Mildmay. There is a Mr. 
; Peel a member of this troop, from Liverpool, 
who plays Mr. Potter. He is to all appearance 
an intelligent person, with some appreciation of 
the qualifications requisite for his art. He is 
crude, however, but hopeful as raw material. In 
imitating the ‘‘creator” of old Potter—Mr. Emery 
—which Mr. Peel may do if he can take nv better 
original view of his own—let him refrain from 
exaggerating what was sufficiently broad both 
in the costume and the gait of his original. Let 
him copy, not caricature. We shall keep our eye 
on him. 





THe ITaLtan Oreras.—There is nothing to 
; record about the Italian Opera-houses, except 
that one has closed and the other is about to close. 
When Mr. Lumley will re-open the doors of Her 
| Majesty’s Theatre it isimpossible to surmise, since 
the orbit described by this impresario is about as 
eccentric as that of the most eccentric of comets. 
Often when he is supposed at his aphelion he is 
actually at his perihelion, and vice versd. We 
shall, at all events, look for him somewhere about 
the ‘‘Fall.” The approaching departure of Made- 
moiselle Piccolomini for America will limit the 
means at Mr. Lumley’s disposal. Mademoiselle 
Tietjens is gone, too; and unless the imuch-neglected 
Mademoiselle Spezia happens to be in the market, 
there will be no partner for Sig. Giuglini. If this 
helps to make the ‘‘extra seasons” more difficult 
to organise, no real friend of music need repine. 
The Royal Italian Opera closes to-night, with 
Martha. The second performance of Zampa, al- 
though very much better than the first, confirmed 
| what was said last week. This opera will never, 
; we think, take firm root in English ground. The 
story finds no sympathy, and the music is not of 
such sterling quality as to enable it, like that of 
Guillaume Tell, to stand upon its own merits. 
The first campaign of the new theatre must not 
be criticised too severely. Although more, perhaps, 
was expected than accomplished, still a great 
deal has been done. Eleven operas placed upon the 
stage in less than three months, with no founda- 
tion to work upon, denotes unquestionable activity 
on the part of the management, and on that.of the 
heads of every department. Some of these operas 
were splendidly got up—instance the Huguenots, 
the Traviata, Lucrezia Borgia, Fra Diavolo, the 
Trovatore, and Martha; others were less remark- 
able for completeness, and much remains to be 
effected before the Barbiére, Otello, Norma—even 
Zampa and Don. Giovanni—can be said to sustain 
the high reputation of the Royal Italian Opera. 
With regard‘to the singers—Mdme. Grisi—who 
has been growing in zeal ever since 1854, when she 
took a solemn ‘‘ farewell for ever !”. of her British 
admirers, and seems for the present to have aban- 
doned all notion of resigning her sceptre—con- 
tinually atoned for Time’s inevitable inroads by 
bursts of enthusiasm that set competition at 
defiancé; Mdme. Bosio, who. has. been singing 
generally well—her best, in short—added a new 
part (Martha) to her repertory, without adding a 
new laurel to her brow; Sig. Mario (whose Don 
Giovanni has not increased, if his Lionel* has 
not diminished his renown,) was more than 
usually variable, sometimes rising above, at 
others sinking below his usual level; Sig. Ron- 
coni—whose histrionic genius has shone more 
brightly than ever, and whose vocal deficiencies (of 
physique, not of art, be it understood) have 
been more than ever apparent—quite realised, 
if he did not go beyond the standard of perfection 
anticipated from his JLeporcllo; Mdlle. Marai 
was more tremulous than before—a match, 
indeed, for Mdlle. Ortolani, at the other house ; 
Sig. Gardoni pursued the even tenor of his way, 
as one of the most pleasing but least energetic of 
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singers ; Mdlle. Parepa vindicated her title to be 
regarded as wholly inoffensive ; Sig. Neri Baraldj 
descended still lower intothe depths of mediocrity, 
Sig. Tamberlik showed even greater fire than usual. 
if less sustained excellence than the public js 
accustomed to expect from him; Mdme. Didiée 
and Sig. Tagliafico, as heretofore, proved them. 
selves invaluable in ‘“‘réles de genre” (as our 
allies, somewhat illogically, term ‘parts which 

resent any marked characteristic); and Sigs, 
Polonini and Zelger, in the performance of their 
unpretending duties, were just as much true 
artists, strictly speaking, as Mdme. Bosio and Sig. 
Mario in the highest department. A theatre is to 
be congratulated when it can boast of such able 
and zealous subordinates. 

The ballet, unpretending for the most part, was 
nevertheless carefully managed, while the new 
dancer, Mdlle. Zina Richard, pleased universally, 

The orchestra and chorus have, as usual, excited 
the attention of connoisseurs—the first maintain. 
ing its position as the finest body of instrumental 
players connected with any European theatre, 
In the chorus, efficient as it undoubtedly is on 
thie whole, some young and fresh voices are re- 
quired. The importance of these accessories can. 
not be over-estimated, nor are they likely to be 
disregarded while Mr. Costa is musical director, 
It would be well if his example were followed at 
the rival theatre, where the mediocrity of the 
band and the badness of the chorus have, ina 
great measure, neutralised the good impression 
produced in other departments. 

The most gratifying fact connected with the 
first season of the new theatre is the continued 
favour enjoyed by Auber’s Fra Diavolo. In this 
opera we have all the legitimate elements of suc- 
cess; and esssentially French as is the music 
its nationality is declared with a grace that 
must render it acceptable all over the world. 
Moreover, the composer has written so skill- 
fully that even Italians find little difficulty in 
singing what is set down, and so far as it is 

ossible for them to admit that anything not 
talian can be good, they admire it With Herr 
Flotow’s Martha the case is different. About the 
slender pretensions of this work we have said 
enough ; but we may add that the music for the 
most part lies very awkwardly for the voices, and 
that. practised vocalists like Mdme. Bosio and 
Sig. Mario are occasionally at a loss for means to 
realise the effects intended. Martha is a sop to 
the ‘‘stalls,” where, proverbially, the flimsiest taste 
prevails. Those who possess some slight degree of 
inusical cultivation find it a bore, while to the 
general public it offers little attraction beyond 
the ‘* Last Rose of Summer.” This last, by the 
way, would be still more agreeable but for 
the substitution of one note for another in 
the fourth bar, which is enough to show that, 
while appropriating the melody, Herr Flotow 
by no means appreciated its beauty. The other 
novelties—Zampa, and Sig. Alary’s version of 
Don Giovanni—have been very recently discussed. 
We earnestly hope that Martha may not be the 
forerunner of more operas from the same pen. 
Herr Flotow unfortunately has composed several; 
and if, in obedience to certain influences, his 
repertory is taken into favour, the worst results 
may be predicted. The only good that Herr 
Flotow’s insipid muse can, under any circum- 
stances, accomplish, will be to drive away the 
more boisterous muse of Sig. Verdi—which would 
virtually be adopting the Boutffes Parisiennes in 
lieu of the musical Porte St. Martin. The 
prevalence of either at the Royal Italian Opera 
is to be deplored ; the prevalence. of both would 
be intetadatle. 





The Philharmonic Society “has outdone its for- 
mer achievements The directors appointed for the 
season 1858-9 are Messrs. Anderson, Jewson, 
Williams, J. Calkin, Clinton, Griesbach, and 
Marmaduke Wilson! Thus the whole power will 
be again vested in the hands of a gentleman who 
has done much to lower the society in the estima- 
tion of the musical world. The jobbery which 
has prevailed for years ind the scenes is 


behin 
notorious ; and all real friends of the institution 
must regret that at present there appears no 
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chance of a better state of things. The name of 


the once honoured Philharmonic Society will soon 
become a bye-word if family interests continue to 
be mixed up with public duties. Nepotism is 
bad enough in the distribution of official patron- 

e; in art it is both vicious and absurd. 

The Hanover — Rooms have ‘been busy 
this week with rehearsals for the Birmingham 
Festival. Mr. Henry Leslie’s Judith, Mr. Costa’s 
Dream, and the last-named gentleman's new score 
of Acis and Galatea, have been tried. Rumour 
does not assign so high a place to Judith as to its 
composer's first oratorio, Immanuel. If the 
former turns out an inferior work, the committee 
of the Birmingham Festival will have much to 
answer for. Meanwhile, it is pleasant to know that 
the prospects of the meeting are good, and that the 
Queen’s visit to Leeds is not likely to injure 
it, With regard to the Leeds Festival, some 
anxiety is (we are told) being felt about Professor 
Bennett's new cantata, ‘* May,” which it would 
seem is not completed. The words of this, as of 
Mr. Leslie’s oratorio, are from the active pen of 
Mr. Chorley. 

Lovers of highly-finished singing in the pro- 
yinces will be sorry that Mdme. Angiolina Bosio 
is not to be heard at any of our music meetings 
this autumn. The lady will repose for a month 
in Paris, and then leave for Russia. What with 
the season at St. Petersburgh, which commences 
in October and lasts till April, and the London 
season, Which usually begins much earlier than 
was the case this year at the new ——— 
Mdme. Bosio obtains but little rest—less indeed 
than might be thought absolutely necessary. Sig. 
Ronconi, having had enough of America, resumes his 
old engagement at St. Petersburgh. Sig. Tamber- 
lik, who has equally been a seceder (in favour of 
Brazil), returns to his post at the Muscovite 
Opera, the frequenters and supporters of which 
doubtless will exult in the recovery of their truant 
sheep.. Here is the place (as we are speaking of 
Italian singers) for a list of Sig. Calzado’s engage- 
ments :—Soprani : Mdmes. Grisi, Penco, de Ruda, 
and Saint-Urbain ; Prima Donna comprimaria : 
Mdme. Cambardi; Contralti : Mdmes. Alboni and 
Nantier-Didiée ; Tenori : MM. Mario, Tamberlik, 
Ludovico Graziani (brother to the barytone) and 
Galvani; Baritoni: MM.’ Graziani and Corsi ; 
Primo Buffo: M. Zucchini; Primo Basso: M. 
Angelini ; Direttore @ Orchestra : M. Bonetti. If 
the above (which we quote on the authority of 
La Revue et Gazette Musicale) be correct, the 
TLéatre Ventadour will have a stronger and more 
attractive company this autumn than has been 
known in London, at either house, for years. The 
weak point is the basses ; but now that Lablache 
is gone, good basses are rare. Why, however, so 

“excellent an artist as Sig. Belletti should be 
constantly overlooked by Parisian managers it is 
difficult to say. : 





MusicAn Notes oF THE WEEK.—The last 
Italian Opera Concert at the Crystal Palace was 
not of sufficient importance to warrant a separate 
heading. We some time since pleaded an excuse 
in behalf of these entertainments, on grounds 
which we thought then, and think now, sufficiently 
reasonable. evertheless, there is a limit to 
indulgence, no matter under what circumstances ; 
and it can hardly be denied that either the Crystal 
Palace Company has been ill-dealt with by Mr. 
Gye, or that the public has been ill-dealt with by 
both Mr. Gye nt the Crystal Palace Company. 
These concerts, so universally attractive in 1856 
(the first year of the Lyceum), fell off materially 
in 1857, and during the season just expired were 
but shadows of what they had been originally. 
The dismissal of the chorus—which involved 
the abolition of part-songs and finales—was a 
shabby proceeding, to say the least, whatever may 
have been the motive. Then the absence of some of 
the principal singers at almost every concert, and 
the occasional defection of Mr. Costa, were further 
contingencies upon which the public had not 
calculated, however in accordance with a pre- 
viously understood condition between r. 
Gye and the Crystal Palace. ety: the stereo- 
typed programmes, which precluded everything, 











no matter what, in the shape of novelty, became 
tiresome to the majority. Thus it can hardly be 
wondered at that the Royal Italian Opera concerts 
should have been less successful in 1857 than in 
1856, and less in 1858 than in 1857. Autre 
raison. In 1856 the arrangements were altogether 
preferable. The temporary arena constructed in 
the nave, besides being delightful as a locale, was 
far more favourable to musical effect than the 
concert-room now fitted up in the central 
transept, the most striking characteristic of which 
is its utter insignificance when contrasted with 
its opposite neighbour, the ‘‘Great Handel Fes- 
tival Orchestra.” Even the limited inclosure in 
which the winter concerts took place has been 
unanimously regretted. 








THE BARBERINI INSCRIPTION AT ROME RELA- 
TIVE TO THE CONQUEST OF BRITAIN, 


To the Editor of the LrrERARY GAZETTE. 


Sir,—In the Literary Gazette of the 24th inst. 
I find a letter to you from the Rev. Beale 
Poste on ‘‘the Barberini Inscription, at Rome, 
relating to Britain,” and in that author’s words, 
**T am induced as one of your subscribers, and in 
justice to myself, to offer an observation or two.” 

Mr. Poste then writes, ‘‘ Mr. Fairholt deserves 
the highest credit for his zeal in copying the 
Barberini Inscription at Rome relating to the 
conquest of Britain by the Roman legions in the 
reign of the Emperor Claudius, as published in 
the ‘Collectanea Antiqua’ of Mr. C. Roach 
Smith, Vol. v., part 2.” And again : ‘“‘ Mr. C. R. 
Smith in a supplementary note remarks that the 
inscription, so important in relation to the history 
of Britain, has never before received a proper de- 
scription as regards its actual condition at the 
hands of any English traveller.” 

Although I have not yet seen Mr. R. Smith’s 

ublication mentioned in that letter, or Mr. Fair- 

olt’s transcript, I must beg to say that Mr. 
Wright copied: the same inscription in 1721, and 
which was published in 1730 in his ‘‘ Observations 
in Travelling,” and of which copies have been long 
_e in Tindal’s second edition of ‘‘ Rapin’s 

istory of England,” in Dr. Henry’s ‘‘ History of 
Great Britain,” in Horsley’s ‘‘ Britannia Romana,” 
and in Gough’s edition of ‘‘ Camden’s Britannia.” 
Again, 32 years since, in the spring of 1826, I 
myself made another copy of the same inscription, 
which I then saw by accident built into a wall 
behind the Barberini Palace at Rome. My copy 
led to my writing a rather long memoir, which 
was published 21 years ago in the Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Literature (Ist. series), 
Vol. iii., part 1, pp. 245, 285, in which nearly all 
those corrections that Mr. B. Poste sets out in 
his letter are fully stated. 

A good abstract of my memoir also appeared 
in the Literary Gazette of 1837, and in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine of the same date. Also, 
a letter of mine in answer to some unjust 
criticisms on the same memoir was published in 
the Literary Gazette, 1837, p. 241 and p. 255. 
Further, I published in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature (2nd. series) Vol. iv., 
part 1, p. 88, a ‘‘Supplemental Note” to the 
same memoir, which was read in 1849, wherein 
I gave Dr. Lingard’s suggestion that INDICIO 
occurring in the last line was ‘‘not one but two 
words, IN DICIOnem.” This suggestion I have 
however subsequently discovered had been anti- 
cipated so long ago as 1828 by the learned Orelli, 
in his able work on ‘‘ Select Latin Inscriptions,” 
but which work I never met with until the year 
1850 ; in it the true Barberini inscription is accu- 
rately given ; and which he, I believe (for I have 
not his work at hand), says he had seen in the 
Barberini Collection at Rome. 

I have not time at present to adduce to you any 
more previously published corrections and state- 
ments; which, should any of your readers wish 
to examine, as well as the historical events which 
led to the erection of the Inscription upon the 
Arch of Claudius, that stood in the Via Flaminia 
at Rome, and which I proved to have taken place 
in a.D. 51, may consult the volumes of the 





Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, 
to which I have already made references. 

I should nevertheless observe that in Mr. Poste’s 
‘‘proposed restoration,” the words ‘‘Extimas 
orbis ” are mine, and ‘IN DICionem” are Orelli’s 
and — ; but in several respects his restor- 
ation is by no means accurate ; nor, indeed, is it 
likely that an accidental fracture of so large a 
mass of marble could take place in so very straight 
and regular a line. 

And further, ‘‘in justice to myself,” as well as 
to Mr. Poste, I must state that in his ‘‘ Britan- 
nic Researches,” published only ‘in 1853, he has 
made favourable mention of the first of my me- 
moirs on this most important and valuable. 
inscription relative to the conquest of Britain, At 
p- 349 I am nevertheless sorry to perceive that. 
he is again inaccurate, because the last line but 
one of the Inscription, which he sets out as mine, 
viz. :—‘*‘ GENTESQ. Extremas.totius. orbis,” is not 
my restoration ; mine being, GENTESQVE. Exti- 
mas.totius.orbis, and which comprises twenty- 
seven letters, the same number as occur in the 
ing and following lines, and not twenty-six 

etters, as he has incorrectly given them. 

Finally, Mr. Poste has not printed the commence- 
ments of my lines in the order in which they really 
are published in No. V., at p. 265, Vol. iii., 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature. 

Believe me to be, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
JOHN HOGG. 
Norton House, Stockton-on-Tees, 
July 31st, 1858, 








MISCELLANEA. 
—~— 

THE METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT OF THE 
BoakbD oF TRADE.—A report from the meteoro- 
logical officer of this department of the Govern- 
ment, Mr. R. Fitzroy, was published on Friday. 
It is dated the 22nd of June, 1858. It states that 
better wind and current charts, for all parts of the. 
world, for each month of the year, and for con- 
siderably smaller spaces of ocean, are much re- 
quired. Much information has been recently 
collected from various seas, from many foreign 
stations on land, and from the Pacific and Atlantic 
oceans. By very numerous trials the specific 
gravity of nearly all the oceanic surface has been 
ascertained, and it is believed that these results 
will render further observations of the kind un- 
necessary, except in peculiar and limited localities, 
for some special object. Distilled water being 
taken as 1°000, the specific gravity of oceanic 
water is found to be nearly 1°027. The lowest. 
temperature hitherto recorded (between 2°300 and 
2°500 fathoms below the surface) has been 35 deg. 
in the North Atlantic, South Atlantic, and Indian 
oceans, and 86 deg. the highest temperature any- 
where at sea on the surface. The total pressure 
of the barometer varies so little throughout the 
year within certain limits of latitude near the 
equator, or rather at about 5 deg. of north lati- 
tude in the Atlantic, that (allowing for the six- 
hourly change) any ship crossing that part of the 
sea may actually compare her barometer with a. 
natural standard, invariable within those small 
limits of 2-100ths to 3-100ths of an inch. Hygro- 
metric inquiries are steadily, though slowly, pro- 
ceeding. Magnetism has not occupied much 
thought, because it is zealously attended to in 
other departments of the Government. The report 
rather gives a general idea of what is being done 
than the actual results of the labours of the 
department. 

The annual distribution of prizes to the ablest. 
pupils of the colleges of Paris and of Versailles 
took place on Monday with all the accustomed 
ceremonial, in the great hall of the Sorbonne. 
The spectators consisted of literary notabilities of 
Paris, with a considerable number of persons of 
rank, and a crowd of elegantly dressed women. 
The proceedings were opened by a Latin address, 
delivered by M. Aubert-Hix, professor of rhetoric 
at the College Napoléon. M. Rouland, Minister 
of Public Instruction, then rose, and reminded 
his hearers that last year at a similar period, some 
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"—We have Teceived a short 
- Subject, - Ty iter sets 


l 7 © Writer that he 
heir to the Dukedom of Devonshire, bat 


» in. Monthly p, Is, each, ining F, 
Deautifully-colowes Plates 1 price 3 Binds ange of Eggs 
© ceremony A HISToRy OF BIRDS OF EUROPE, 
Bree Cl OBSERVED IN THE BRITISH Isr.ng, By 0. R. 
The Work win be completed in about tatty, Parts and witt form a 
Suppl it » hi 
Wome ament ities ePanion to Yarren, Morris, Meyer, or any other 


London: Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster Row, 
sepa it Pbllhet, tn past rapaanyy 
IGHT OF OUR LORD'g PARABLES 
E Ce A ED, AND OTHER POEMS By: the Hon. 
London : Kerby & Son, 199, Oxfora 
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BURNET ON PAINTING.—In 4to. price 47. 10s. 


TREATISE ON PAINTING, in Four Parts. 


strated b undred and Thirty hings from cele- 
cited Pictures. By 50 JOHN BURNET, F.R. 


The Parts may be had separately— 
1, ON THE EDUCATION OF THE EYE. Price 1. 5s. 
“ ON COMPOSITION. Seventh Edition. Price 15s. 
3, ON LIGHT AND SHADE. Sixth Edition. Price 18s. 
4, ON COLOUR. Fifth Edition. Price 1. ls. 6d. 


with Proof Impressions of the Plates on India paper. 
7piiereit of the Author, price 8/. 8s. half bound in morocco, silt 


im J. Leighton, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, London, W. 





Just published, price 3s, 6d. cloth lettered, 
Be eeEBER OR A SCOTCH SETTLER 


IN IRELAND ; with Advice to his Countryman. 
London: Houlston & Wright. Edinburgh: Menzies. 


—_—_——_— 
LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
PATENT ge i te AUS, with Four Compartments ; 
DESPATCH- BOXES, WRITIN G and DRESSING-CASES, TRA- 
VELLING-BAGS, with square ph sy and 500 other Articles for 
Travelling. By post for Two Stamps. _ 

J. W. and T. ALLEN, Mani ufacturers of PORTABLE BAR tRACKS- 

ROOM FURNITURE, and MILITARY OUTFITTER. 

(See separate Catalogue) —18 and 22, Strand. 


—— 
OCOANUT FIBRE MATTING 
TRELOAR’S IS THE BEST. 
Prize Medals apenas Lone New York, and soda 
es, containin, ices and eve: particulai post-free. 
beat house, b, Ludgate Hill, London, E. xh 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED By HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
‘THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 


W YW ILLIAM SMEE & SONS 
announce that toe i in Tes com 
possessing great advan’ 
portability, and fo teregia the 
with it, are kept in stock by the ci 
Warehousemen throughout 














respectfully 
Mattress” (Tucker’s Patent), 
comfort, cleanliness, simplicity, 
bedding most suitable for use 
a and Bedding 


Vine “Spring Mattress” (Tucker’s Patent, = Somnier Tucker) is 
rapidly coming into general use in France and Belgiw 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
—~— 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


JOSEPH G GILLOTT I begs ‘most respectfully to 


inform the d the 
ublic poh te , mS a pn application of his wurivalled 
Kachin hinery for making Ste aed Pens, and, in accordance with the 
scientific spirit of the times int &@ NEW sERIEs of his 
useful productions, which “ EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
es and, above all, cHBAPNESS IN Sten he believes will ensure 
Sica tes: 5 and defy competitio 

rs the re as of his name sm a guarantee of quality ; 
on up in the usual style of boxes, ae one gross 

each, with label A dese pie the fac-simile of his signatu: 
aba ‘the oe ag of persons extensively engaged in uition, J.G. has 





WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially ada) to their use. being of different degrees 
of flexibility, and with fine, medium, an: a points, suitable for 
the various —— of of Writing creation Schoo! 
Sold Retai oellers, end. other respectable 
ers in Stee Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, ‘Graham Street; 96, New Street, Birmingham ; 
No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK ; -~ = 37, GRACECHURCH 
STREET, LONDO: 








INE no longer an ensive Luxury.—Our 
ay superar ©) miss — Y, igre ery &c.,of which 
re ive stock, in brilliant condition, at 
TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. Being imported m the 
CAPE of CNaged HOPE, they are on! — alf the usual duty. 
Pint samples of either sent “ 12 ips. Delivered free to am 
Iondon Railway T ‘erms, cash, or approved reference 
prior to delivery. 
“T find your wae te ue: pure and na teeatet and T have no 
doubt of i if being than the arti 
too often sold for p-£ >’ Sherry. 
“HY. LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 
—_ of Dr. Letheby sent ree on 4} rage ad Spat 
01 


15s. per — WELLER aE 
Importers, 27, Crutched Friars, Mark 


Hess COCOA.—EPPS, Homeeo cream Che- 
mist, London.—1 Ib. and $1b. packets, 1 1s, and 9d.—This 
excellent production, originall; e special use of 
can now be ‘ha of ot tk mo incl grocers. ye Sxet is labelled 
inci 
JAMES EPPS, Houmopethic , London. 2a 


INERALS, SHELLS, AND FOSSILS. - —A 
ve tment of has 
y Mr. TENNANT GEOLOGIST, 149, STRAN. NON. —Mr. 
» Element Perec faite at 2. 8, ie 20, 50, to 100 
ralogy, Conchalogy 
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In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 


FIVE YEARS 


‘BY ALFRED AUSTIN. 





(Now Ready.) 


OF IT. 





CHARACTER, 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


JUVENILE CRIME, ITS 


(On Monday.) 


CAUSES, 
AND CURE. 


BY S. PHILLIPS DAY, 


Author of “‘ Monastic Institutions.’ 


J. F. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough Street. 





TWO MILLIONS. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Sunnyside.” 


ing Societies, and lists of their publications: 


AROUND THE SOFA. 
FOOLS-PENCE, AND OTHER TALES. 


NEW BOOKS.—NEARLY READY. 


By the Author of “‘ Nothing to Wear, a Satire for the Present Age.” Feap. 1s. (This day.) 


THE ANGEL OVER THE RIGHT SHOULDER. 


Printed by Wuirtrnenam. 


AN INDEX TO THE SUBJECTS AND TITLE-PAGES 


of the Books published in the United Kingdom, 1837 to 1857; 


Feap. cloth, with Illustrations, 1s. (This day.) 


with a comprehensive list of the various publish- 


together with com plete list of Libraries and series of books 
published periodically, comprising the British Catalogue Index. ’ Rin 


By Mrs. GASKELL, Author of ‘‘ Mary Barton,” ‘Moreland Cottage,” &c. Post 8vo. 


By a COUNTRY CLERGYMAN. With 8 Illustrations by ALFRED CROWQUILL. 


A DICTIONARY OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By THOMAS SUTTON, B.A., Author of “The Calotype Process,” &¢. 8vo. 
London : Sampson Low, Son, & Co., 47, Ludgate Hill. 





MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
» OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON 
InstituTeD 1820, 
DIRECTORS. 
* MARTIN TUCKER SMITH, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 
GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Thomas ee Barclay George Hibbert, Esq. 
ane Cc. cago » Esq. sth Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
ames Brand. , Esq. aren Newman Hunt, Esq. 
Gharies Cave. 


” Esq. James Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 
George Henry Cutler, Esq. Frederick Pattison; Esq. 
Henry Davidson, Esq. Ww 


illiam R. Robinson, E 
George Field, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 


SECURITY. — The existing liabilities of the Company do not 
ppc: £3, mg The Investmentsare nearly £1 ee in addition 
and th £600,000. —s aor oa h ip 
e income is about £1 T annum. 
ROFITS. ne Ponnaftion ¢ or e Ebehty r cent. of the Profits, are 
assign to Policies every fifth year. e next appropriation will be 
le in 1861, and persons who now effect insurances will participate 


TRONUS. —The additions to Policies have been from £1 10s. to 
£63 16s. per cent. on the original sums insured. 
CLAIMS.—Upwards of £1,250,000 has been paid to claimants under 


policies. 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the chief office, as above 
at the branch office, 16, Pall Mall, London; or to any of the ate 
throughout the kingdom: 





SamveE. InGAut, Actuary. 





EstaBiisHEeD 1837. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9; 


AND 
BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
Empowered by her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, 
1, Princes Srreet, Bank, Lonpon. 
MAJOR-GENERAL ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 


p beeen onthe ‘cago issued, upwards of 11,000. 

Annual m Premiums (exclusive of interest on invest- 
ments), ‘seme sof £84,000. 

The age of the assured in every case admitted in the policy, satis- 
factory evidence thereof being required before the policy is issued. 

Every description of Life Assurance business transacted, with or 
without participation in profits. 


EXTRACTS FROM TABLES. 
Without Profits. 





With Profits. 





Half 
Premium! 
. Seven 


Whole 
Premium 


Rem. 
of Life. 


Annual Yenty 
Premium Premium 


uareetty 


Age. Premium. 


ears, 








50 
60 








8. 
30 1 
40 9 
2 
6 














“ DAYS OF GRACE.” 
By the regulations of each of these Societies, thirty days’ grace are 
allowed: for eee of renewal premiums. and in order to prevent 





SiGeuey facilitate the interesting study of 
upeae OINTMENT AND PILLS.— 
tores of alk Fadl kines me ne 


doubt i to this important matter, an 
indorsement is now rw being made upon every policy to the effect, that 
ifdeath occur at any time during such days of grace, the amount 
ured will be paid, less the premium due. 
Anprew Francis, Secretary. 





:| Banc OF DEPOSIT, ESTABLISHED A.D. 
1844.—3, Pall Mall East, Lond on. Parties desirous of InvEsTING 
Money a oo —— the plan of Tue Banx or Deposit, 
any iSterest is oo J => id Jul — 
able in January and Ju 
seiiescg ton may cananon: Manag ‘se Director, 
Persen et Desing hovouie wat te on tee tion. 








LLIANCE BRITISH and FOREIGN LIFE: 
and FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1824. 

(Branch Offices: EDINBURGH, IPSWICH, and BURY 
ST. EDMUNDS.) 
Capital—FIVE MILLIONS Sterling. 
President—Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart. 
Directors. 
William Gladstone, Esq. 
James Helme, Esq. 


James Alexander, Esq. 

Charles George Barnett, Esq. 
Geo! Henry Barnett, Esq. 
Charles Buxton, Esq. M.P. 


x > 
‘hten, Esq. 
Sir George Carro! . 


atefiore, Esq. 
aca ild, Bart. 
tothschild, Esq., MP- 
les Smith, Esq. 
Auditors—George J. Sao Esq. ; Andrew Johnston, Esq. ; 
George P ae Esq. 


Benjamin Cohen, Esq. 
Ji Fletcher, Esq. 
Charles Gibbes, Esq. 





LIFE ASSURANCES are d under an extensive variety of 
forms, and at Moderate tt ma the Rates for the Younger 
po ed lower than those of many of the older and most respectable 

ices. 

PARTICIPATION OF PROFITS.—Pour-fifths, or E ey per 
Cent. of the declared Profits will be divided quing ly among 
those entitled to participation. 

NON-PARTICIPATING SCALES OF PREMIUM. — Policies 
issued at minimum Rates without participation in profits. 

ae POLICIES ARE NOT LIABLE TO FORFEITURE by the 

ves a ee ing oe ben cma limits without the 
pone re of holders of such P: 

REDUCED EXTRA RATES te ~~ 4 out of Europe. 

NO CHARGE for Stamps or Medical Fees. 

BP ASSURANCES, both at home and ‘abroad, are accepted at 

Moderate Premiums 
e Assured ipate i in the Fire Profits in pommeakas Policies 
in fores for five complete years at each a. of oe n. 

Losses y ences ane are made ; and the y are liable 
for Losses by Explosion, except when pean seme ys by Onn unpowder, or 
in cases specially provided for in the Policy. 

tailed Prospectuses will be furnished cae 


plication. 
Francis A. Encripacu, Ac 


ary and Secretary. 


Ki COONomic LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
6, NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON. 
EstTaBLisHED 1823. 
Chairman: HENRY FREDERICK STEPHENSON, Esa. 
Deputy Chairman: ROBERT BIDDULPH, Esa. 





vantages : 
Mutual Assurance. 
The lowest rates of Premium on the Mutual 8 — 
The whole of the Profits divided every Fifth 
During its existence the Society nas paid'in Ciaims > “Vsqo00- 

uring its existence the Soci paid in Claims = . 
Reversionary muses have been added to Policies to ps 

the Extent of $80,000* 
The last Bonus, declared in i854, “averaged £67 per 
pai 397,000 





cent. on the P id, am . 
Policies in force . 7,621" 
The Annual Income exceeds P 240;000° 

In pursuance of the INVARIABLE ractice of the Society, in the: 

event of the Dene of the Life Assured within the 1 sof rear d 7 

Renewal Premiw 4 eg the claim SMill ‘be 

= to the mm mt of suc! hae 

e next Division of Profits wi be made in 1859. 
Assurances prior to ast onalen 1859, will participate in 
the berber in Le Tae ca 

uses an particulars may be obtained onapplication - 

, ALEXANDER Macpona.p, ovary 





THEM MUTUALLIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


business will be ca: on in p- 
side, and immediately opposite their late office. 


Cuartes Treat, Actuary. 
39, King Street, Cheapside, E.C. . 
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ENCYCLOPADIA 


CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY. 
BY VARIOUS WRITERS. 
EDITED BY WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D. 


—_>— 


The ‘* Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geo- 





graphy” completes the Series of Classical Dic- 


tionaries, and forms, with the Dictionaries of | Second Edition, revised and much enlarged. Tlustrated 


Antiquities and Biography and Mythology, a | 


complete Encyclopedia of Classical Antiquity, in 
Six Volumes, medium 8vo., illustrated by 1598 En- 
gravings on Wood, and 4 Maps, price 111. lis. 6d. 
cloth lettered. 





*,* The following are the prices of the separate 
DictTioNaRizs :— 


I 

DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. By Various Writers. Edited by 
Dr. WILLIAM SMITH. Second Edition. Illustrated 
by Five Hundred Engravings on Wood. One thick 
volume, medium 8yo. 21. 2s. cloth. 


It. 
DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY. Editei by 
WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D. Medium 8vo. Illustrated 


Psu Engravings on Wood. Complete in ‘(hree 
olumes. 8vo. 65/1, 15s. 6d. cloth. 


Itt, 


A DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. By Various Writers. 
Edited by Dr. WILLIAM SMITH. Illustrated with 
534 Woodcuts of Coins, Plans of Cities, &c., and 
4 Maps. Two Volumes. 8vo. 4. cloth. 





REV. CHARLES J. VAUGHAN, 
Head Master of Harrow School. 


D.D., 


“T have much pleasure in expressing my sense of the 
‘invaluable services rendered to the cause of Greek and 
Latin literature, and of classical education generally, by 
the great and laborious works of Dr. William Smith, 
which are extensively used, and with great profit, at 
Harrow, as in all the public schools of England.” 





The following SuattxR CrassicaL DrerionarrEes for School 
use have been published :— 


I. 


A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF BI0- 
GRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, AND GEOGRAPHY. 
artly on the “‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
a aphy, and and PS Ayam A By Dr. WILLIAM 
o ony tion, with 750 Illustrations. 19s. 

clo 


It. 


A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 
OF Maga = kT MYTHOLOGY, AND GEOGRA- 
PHY. Abri ged from the Larger Diction: . Iilus- 
trated 200 ag wings on Wood. By Dr. ILLIAM 
®@MIT dition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


Tr. 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY OF GREEK 


AND ROMAN rage <i yl Abridged from the 


Larger Dictionary. By . WILLIAM SMITH. 
New Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 





London : Watton & MABERLY, and Joun Murray. 


| 
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SCIENTIFIC WORKS 


PRINTED FOR WALTON & MABERLY, 
28, UPPER GOWER STREET, AND 27, IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER Row, 





ERICHSEN’S SCIENCE AND ART 
OF SURGERY. 
Being a Treatise on oe Diseases, and 
BY JOHN ERICHSEN, 


Professor of Surgery in University College, and Surgeon to 
University College Hospital! ital. 


with 400 Wood Engravings. 8vo. 


WALSHE'S PRACTICAL TREATISE 
ON DISEASES OF THE LUNGS 
AND HEART, 


Their Symptoms, Treatment, and Physical Diagnosis. 
BY W. H. WALSHE, M.D., 


Professor of the Paley op; and Practice of cata and Clinical 
Medicine in University College, Lendo! 


Second Edition, revisedandmuchenlarged. ont vol. 12s.6d. 


QUAIN ON DISEASES OF THE 
RECTUM. 


Being a series of Clinical Lectures, 
BY RICHARD QUAIN. F.R.S., 
Professor of Clinical Surgery in University College. 
Second Edition, with additions. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


SANITARY SCIENCE, ITS PAST 
AND PRESENT STATE. 


The address at the Meeting of the British Medical 
- Association, July 1857. 8vo. 1s. Sewed. 


MORTON'S SURGICAL ANATOMY 
OF THE PRINCIPAL REGIONS OF THE 
HUMAN BODY. 

1 vol. Royal 8vo. coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 21s. cloth. 


DR. QUAIN’S ANATOMY. 
Edited by Dr. SHARPEY and Mr. ELLIS, 
Professors of Anatomy and Physiology in University College, London. 
Illustrated by 400 Engravings on Wood. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 3 vols.small 8vo. 1, 11s. 6d. 
cloth lettered. 


ELLIS’'S DEMONSTRATIONS OF 
ANATOMY. 
Being a Guide to the Dissection of the Human Body. 


BY GEORGE VINER ELLIS, 
Professor of Anatomy in University College, London. 
Fourth Edition. Small 8vo, 12s. 6d. cloth. 


KIRKES'S HANDBOOK OF 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


BY WILLIAM SENHOUSE KIRKES, M.D., 
, Assistant Physician to Bartholomew's Hospital. 
Many Illustrations. Third Edition. Small 8vo. 12s. 6d. cloth. 


BALLARD ON PAIN AFTER FOOD; 
ITS CAUSES AND TREATMENT. 


BY EDWARD BALLARD, M.D., London, 


Lecturer on the Practice of Medicine at the School of Medicine 
adjoining St. George’s Hospital. 


12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


BALLARD'S PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS OF 


DISEASES OF THE ABDOMEN. 





t 


BY EDWARD BALLARD, M.D, 
12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth, 








HANDBOOK OF CHEMISTRY, 


For the Use of Students. 
BY WILLIAM GREGORY, M.D., 
Late Professor of Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh, 
Illustrated by Engravings on Wood. Fourth Editi 
revised and enlarged. Complete in 1 volume, = 
8vo. 18s. cloth. 
*,* Sold also in 2 volumes (separately) as under; — 


Inorganic CuEmistry. 6s. 6d. cloth. 
Oreaantc CHEMIstry. 12s. 


HANDBOOK OF NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


BY DR. LARDNER. 
Forming a Complete Course of Natural Phi’ osophy, 
In 4 Vols. Price 20s. Sold separately as under :— 
MECHANICS, with 357 Mllustrations. One V olume, 5s, 


HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS, One'Vo1 
AND HEAT, 292 Illustrations . ne Volume, 5s, 
One Volume, is, 


OPTICS, with 290 Tilustrations 
AND ACOUSTICS, 996 Illustrations | One Volume, i, 


ELECTRICITY, a 
PHYSICAL OPTICS; 

OR, THE NATURE AND PROPERTIES OF LIGHT, 

A Descriptive and Experimental Treatise. 
BY RICHARD POTTER, M.A., 
f : a" 
Professor of Natural Poohere tL and perenany in University 
100 Illustrations. 8yo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 


The Author’s object has been to supply the want of a 

descriptive, experimental, and popular treatise on Physical 

Optics, —s how the greater number of the most im- 

pate’ and beautiful experiments may be tried with 
mely and inexpensive apparatus, 


POPULAR GEOLOGY. 
BY DIONYSIUS LARDNER, D.C.L. 
(From “‘The Museum of Science and Art.’’) 
201 Illustrations, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


GARROD’S ESSENTIALS 
OF MATERIA MEDICA, THERAPEUTICS, 
AND THE PHARMACOPQIAS. 
For the Use of Students and Practitioners. 


BY ALFRED BARING GARROD, M.D., 
Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics in University 
College, don. 


Feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 


ANIMAL PHYSICS: 


OR, THE BODY AND ITS FUNCTIONS FAMILIARLY 
EXPLAINED, 


BY DR. LARDNER. 
One Volume, 520 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. cloth. 

“We can strongly recommend this volume, perfect in 
accuracy and arrangement, as ig an excellent, yet 
strictly popular view of Animal Physics—a subject which, 
we doubt not, must now become a at of general educa- 
tion. Itis } in fusely illustrated wi ell-executed wood- 
cuts ; and, from its completeness throughout, we expect 
to see it adopted as a text-book in schools of pre- 
liminary instruction for those who are to be educated 
for any of the learned professions.”’—Dublin Quarterly 

Journal of Medical Science. 


QUAIN & WILSON’S 
ANATOMICAL PLATES. 
A Series of Anatomical Plates in Lithography. 


Cheap Issue, at the following very low prices :— 
Plain, Coloured. 








Printed by Joux Wuzaron, of No. 17, James's Grove, Peckham, in the county of Sw 
him at the office, No. 4, Bouverie Street, 


beds office of Messrs. Baapauny & Bras in 
Street, in the same precinct an 


£3 da. £8 31.4 
MUSCLES. 51 Plates ............... Cloh1 560240 
VESSELS. 50 Plates ..........6000 is 60200 
NERVES. 38 Plates ..........0.5:..06 » 1101140 
VISCERA. 32 Plates................. 017 0110 0 
eee one, 30 Plates ;, 0170100 
The Work cs mae containing 201 a, 2 vols., 
aoe half-bound moroce),. price 51, 5s, plain; 8/. 3s. 
= = 


the precinct of Whitefriars, London; published bz 
a city. eat August 14, 1858. batons Se bas 
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